


Come See 


the Ways 
Weve Changed... 


It’s our 100th Anniversary and we're 
going strong. Sears is starting its new 
century with new ideas, new looks and 
some of the latest innovations around. 


Sears is changing, all right. But there 
are some things you can always count on. 
Like high quality, service, up-to-the- 
minute products and solid value. Count 
on it at Sears. 


te Ways 
We Havent. 
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Big and Bright 


Tina Settecase 
Assistant Group Marketing 
Manager, Home Entertainment 






) “The home electronics 
market changes so fast, 
you have to stay on top 
of it. It’s a real chal- 
lenge,” remarked Tina. 

We're meeting that challenge every day. 
Just look at the picture quality of our new 
37-in. rear projection TV. 

This space-saving, remote control, stereo 
television delivers a remarkably sharp, clear 
picture from almost anywhere in the room. 

And there’s more. Sears reliability and 
value. You'll find it in every one of our 
TV’s—from big screen to mini-screen. 
Up-to-the-minute technology. And the kind 
of dependability that smart g#p 
customers demand. . 





Jim Martin 
Interior Paint Buyer 


Practically drip-free, 
spatter-free paint? 
That’s right. Because 
now there’s Sears 
Ready-To-Roll one-coat interior latex. 

“It's the most unique thing to happen in 
this industry since water-based paint. 
There's nothing to compare with it,” noted 
Jim Martin proudly. With innovations like 
this, it’s no wonder America turns to 
Sears for paint. 

Ready-To-Roll is a new, semi-solid gel 
that liquefies on the roller. So there’s no 
stirring, no pouring. No spills, no mess. 
That’s new. That’s Sears. 

“Like all of our paint, it has to perform or 
we won't sell it,” added Jim, a 26-year Sears 
employee. Innovation and quality. That’s 
what makes Sears paint a solid leader. 





Simulated TV picture. 





You'll find big 15-inch wheels 


Compare the new two-wheel . 
and all-weather radials stan- 








drive Jeep Comanche to Ford Comanche’s 119.9 inch wheel- : , Hoel 
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you'll find Comanche has the long-bed pickup in its class. on two-wheel drive Ford Ranger 
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equipment. Prices may change without notice 


more powerful than the base 
engine of any other pickup in 
its class 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Oil prices have been ona 
breathtaking ride down a slippery slope 
The good news: consumers around the world can celebrate the 
equivalent of a giant tax break. Cheap crude could cut the cost of 
plastics, polyester, pesticides and almost everything else. The bad 
news: petroleum producers from Dallas to Dubai are suffering, 
and banks are edgy about oil loans. Experts fear that the current 
joyride could lead to new shortages in the future. See BUSINESS. 
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NATION: Plans for a new U.S. nuclear 
test rattle superpower relations 

As Reagan rejects a Soviet proposal for a test ban, the diplomatic 
fallout may endanger the “Spirit of Geneva” that emerged from last 
November’s summit. » The President endorses military reform. 

» An ex—Peace Corps volunteer discovers a surprising legacy on 
her return to Panama. » A dramatic political career closes as Ala- 
bama Governor George Wallace announces his retirement. 
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SPECIAL SECTION: How the West 

can combat the plague of terrorism 
That is the subject of a challenging new book by Benjamin 
Netanyahu, Israeli Ambassador to the U.N. and younger brother 
of the slain leader of the Israeli commandos who rescued a plane- 
load of hostages at Entebbe, Uganda. Netanyahu urges a no- 
concessions policy of political, economic and military retaliation 


AS 


against both terrorists and any nation that aids or shelters them. 
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it didn’t stop there. Others 
went on to develop a who 
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Insurance Mess 


To the Editors: 

Your article “Sorry, Your Policy Is 
Canceled” is a good first step in under- 
standing the insurance crisis [NATION, 
March 24]. As both a physician and an at- 
torney, I find my premiums increasing no 
matter which profession I practice. But do 
not give short shrift to the beauty and effi- 
ciency of tort law. Under this system of 
justice, a victim can seek redress for the 
actions of a negligent person, whether he 
is a doctor, manufacturer or careless driv- 
er. The injured party has a chance to ob- 
tain compensation, deter future incompe- 
tence, punish the wrongdoer and promote 
justice, all without intervention by gov- 
ernment or support from the taxpayers. 
The system is not perfect, but it is better 
than any other. 

Russell S. Kussman, M.D., J.D. 
Beverly Hills 


I am affiliated with a local home for 
boys and also involved with a fledgling 
hospice program. From my experience I 
have found that soaring liability rates are 
wreaking havoc with the budgets of small 
organizations that provide social services. 
The cause of the liability problem is the 
unwillingness of people to take responsi- 
bility for their actions and accept at least 
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Your Insurance 


Has\Been 
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a measure of their own suffering. Today's 

Job would not be questioning the reason 

for his misery. He would be asking for di- 
rections to the nearest attorney. 

(The Rev.) James L. Kellaway 

Fairmont, W. Va. 


For those of us in the recreation field, 
risk is an integral part of our business, 
from skiing to flying, rock-climbing to 
horseback riding. The courts have elected 
to ignore the conscious choice of individ- 
uals who expose themselves to these haz- 
ards, and are providing compensation for 








injuries at the expense of owners and 

equipment manufacturers. Unfortunate- 

ly, it is the consumers who bear the brunt 

of our liability rulings by having to pay 
the increased costs. 

Derrick A. Crandall 

Washington 


Our litigious society is largely to 
blame for the insurance crisis. We crowd 
movie theaters to cheer our heroes, but 
let one person slip on a popcorn box and 
a suit is brought against everyone, from 
the theater owner to the corn farmer. I 
hope that the judicial system will soon 
begin to differentiate between true li- 
ability and the outright greed of 
many litigants. 

Geary Danihy 
Waldwick, N.J. 


If the juror realized that a liability 
award is actually being paid from his own 
pocket, he would award damages differ- 
ently and the problem would be settled 
without further ado. 

Edward M. Colbach 
Portland 


Thank you for your report on the in- 
surance crisis. I was beginning to think no 
one was listening. 

Harry C. Stone, M.D. 
Orlando 














If you want to 


QUIT 


for good... 
Your doctor can help 


4 out of 5 people fail. 

Fifty-six million Americans are smokers, and the majority of them want to quit. Thirty 
million Americans have tried. ..and failed. In fact, 4 out of 5 smokers who try to quit fail 
even short-term, and many of those who succeed short-term eventually return to 
smoking 





Why is it so difficult to quit smoking... for good? 

There are three factors—social, psychological, and physica/—that work together to con- 
tinually reinforce the smoking habit. Social tactors include the need to feel part of a peer 
group of smokers. Psychological factors include smoking cigarettes in stressful situa- 
tions. These two factors must be addressed for smoking cessation to be successful 
However, nicotine dependence is a third, often unrecognized factor that can undermine a 
smoker's willpower during attempts to quit 


Nicotine dependence is a powerful reinforcer of the smoking habit. 

The average smoker gets more than 120,000 “nicotine jolts" in a year, as nicotine travels 
to the brain within 7 seconds of a puff from a cigarette. Recent studies confirm that 
many smokers develop a physical dependence on the nicotine derived from smoking 
cigarettes. Because the body becomes accustomed to the effects of nicotine, smokers 
trying to quit often experience withdrawal symptoms. These include craving for tobacco, 
irritability, anxiety, difficulty concentrating, restlessness, headache, drowsiness, and gas- 
trointestinal disturbances 


How your doctor can help... 

Treatment programs are now available to help smokers who genuinely want to quit. Your 
doctor can advise you on ways to overcome the physical symptoms of smoking with- 
drawal while dealing with your social and psychological motivations for smoking 


How a program can help... 

It you sincerely want to quit and are determined to succeed, you have to contront all 
three factors of the smoking habit. You shouldn't expect to overcome your problem by 
dealing with only one factor. Your doctor can help you with all three factors by providing 
you with medication to overcome nicotine withdrawal, materials that address the social 
and psychological aspects of smoking, and valuable counseling and follow-up. Your 
doctor will determine what treatment is right for you 


Your doctor is the key. 

Merrell Dow has conducted research in the field of smoking cessation and is providing 
support to health professionals to increase their effectiveness in helping patients who 
really want to quit for good achieve smoking cessation. 

If you want fo quit smoking, your chances are now better than ever before, See your 
doctor Follow your doctor's advice. Once you start a quitting program, check back with 
your doctor to keep him or her informed of your progress. Patients who follow a pro- 
gram for 3 months are much more successful than those who follow one for shorter 
periods of time. 


Merrell Dow 


Dedicated to improving the health of Americans 


© 1985, Merrell Dow Pharmaceuticals Inc 
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EVE CHANGED OUR NAME, 
Not OUR MANE. 


Royal Business Machines, Inc. has been acquired 
by our long time copier manufacturer, Konishiroku 
Photo Industry Co., Ltd. We're proud to announce our 
new name: Konica Business Machines U.S.A.., Inc. 

Were still the copier company that makes tough 
copiers for tough customers. Konishirokus imaging 
technology has earned Royal* copiers the industry's 
highest ratings for dependable performance and 
customer satisfaction. Now, with Konishiroku's tech- 
nological resources, the future opportunity for prod- 
uct innovation and excellence is even more promising. 

Konishiroku is a company with a long and 
distinguished history. As a 
pioneer in photographic and 
imaging products and a 
leading manufacturer of 


Konica’s Tough Royal Copiers for Tough Customers. 


plain paper copiers, Konishiroku’ origins date back to 
1873. Royals history as a supplier of quality office 
products dates from 1904. Under our new name and 
corporate organization we are a copier company with 
the potential to reshape the copier industry. 

We will continue to offer the finest, most 
productive and cost efficient copiers to the American 
market through our direct sales and service loca- 
tions as well as our authorized dealers and Canadian 
subsidiary, Konica Business Machines Canada, Ltd. 

Our tough lions represent a continued commit- 
ment to tough performance, quick response and 
enhanced product design 
and development. 

We've changed our 
name, not our mane. 


ROYAL COPIERS 


© KONICA BUSINESS MACHINES U.S.A., INC. 


Konica film, color paper, audio/video tape, nice print mini lab system, medical X-ray film and cameras are distributed in the U.S. by Konica U.S.A... Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J., a wholly owned subsidiary of Konishiroku Photo Industry Co., Ltd. 
* The Royal trademark is being used under license from Triumph-Adier North America, Inc. 
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TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
ls Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


fol @etslelale (ee) Melelel(-}sdelre (16 Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
olen me (11-1 Melee |-melmelelei(-.t meeli(e Bil -Be-lillenel 
your name on TIME’s mailing label, or add an apartment number 
ifoRTolt melelel(-tm 
All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
fore] Bisl-Bce)iic-)-Malllaslol-le-felele\ i -o 
Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
PNielosmusleliiiate Mole! MicelsMilyldelsleB -laleRevelsc-1Jelelale|-lsle-ie) 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, III.60611 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 





Letters 


Your observation that the nation has 
adopted a no-risk mentality and an ex- 
pectation that someone must pay when 
anything goes wrong provides crucial in- 
sight into the cause of the lawsuit troubles 
All of us are losers in this crisis. Consum- 
ers lose when they cannot afford the li- 
ability coverage they need. And we in the 
insurance industry also lose when we do 
not write policies. There is a need for re- 
forms that would improve the fairness 
efficiency and predictability of the 
Justice system 

James T. Lynn, Chairman 
Aetna Life & Casualty 
Hartford 


Giving Aid 
I was finding it difficult to decide pro 
or con on the issue of aid to the contras un- 
ul I read Strobe Talbott’s article “Why 
Congress Should Approve Contra Aid” 
[EssAy, March 24]. It concisely laid out 
the facts and presented a logical conclu- 
sion with which I could not help agreeing 
Jenifer K. Steuber 
San Diego 


The Essay refers to the “ongoing crisis 
in Nicaragua” and the inability of our Ad- 
ministration and Congress to deal effec- 
tively with it. If a crisis does exist, it is of 
our own making. Previous U.S. involve- 
ment in Central and South America is 
questionable at best, and our long-term 
support of the notorious Somoza dictator- 
ship is a reflection of our past foreign poli- 
cy. There is a Chinese adage: “A cornered 
dog will jump the wall.” In the case of 
Nicaragua, the wall is the Iron Curtain 

Gordon J. Strick 
Westport, Conn 


When it comes to Nicaragua, I cannot 
see why we should support bloodshed. Aid 
to the contras will not bring the Sandinis- 
tas to the negotiating table. Instead, the 
aid will only make the Sandinistas more 
bitter toward America. The U.S. should 
not drag itself into a war that was not our 
business in the first place 

Anne Pycha 
Chicago 


I agree with your Essay. The $100 
million that President Reagan wants for 
the contras is just pennies for our Govern- 
ment, Our aid may help shorten an other- 
wise long-drawn-out conflict by forcing 
the Sandinistas to the negotiating table 

Fraser Allan 
Scottsdale, Ariz 


When a Communist regime was initi- 
ated in Cuba, we did nothing. Apparently 
we will do nothing as the Marxists solidify 
their position in Nicaragua, and sit idly by 
as they take over El Salvador, Honduras 
and Guatemala. Finally, when Mexico is 
threatened, we may cry “Enough!” 

Russell J. Hill 
Berea, Ohio 
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Mabry Mill, Virginia by Clyde H. Smith 


| 
Where the woodland farmer flourished, the miller was rae 
not far behind. Independent and enterprising, he signalled the coming | 
of trade and prosperity. And looking to the future, he relaxed at 
day's end with America’s native whiskey: Kentucky Bourbon. 
Old Grand-Dad still makes that Bourbon much as we 
did 100 years ago. It’s the spirit of America. 


; nD 
Fora 19" x 26" print of Mabry Mill, send a check 


or money order for $4.95 to Spirit of America offer, P.O. Box 183V, p. 
Carle Place, N.Y. 11514. S 


OldGrand-Dad 


= - 
Nentucky Straight Beurbon Weiuhey 85 Proct Old Grone-Ded Destiiery Co. Franadort KY 4060) © [964 Nationa! Destitiers 
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- —s mr _ Thanks to his Army ROTC Scholarship, Carl Gebo isn't just going to college. 
= ~~, He’ going to the college of his choice. 
, Army ROTC Scholarship winners receive full tuition, educational fees and 
allowances for textbooks. And are paid up to $1,000 a year. 
As an Army ROTC student, you can earn both a college degree and 
an officers commission in the US. Army. And graduate with the management and 
leadership skills needed to turn these credentials into a successful career, civilian 
or military. 
For more information about the scholarships that can pay for college now, and 
pay off in your future career, write Army ROTC, Dept.MA, PO. Box 9000, Clifton, 
NJ 07015-9974. Be all you can be. 


66For me, an 
Army ROTC 


Scholarship isn't 
making college 
any easier. It’s 
making college 
possible.99 


Carl Gebo, Senior 
Bihvescians)| Notre Da 
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Letters 


Your article is a tortuous piece of 
moral casuistry. What ever became of na- 
tional sovereignty? Why is it permissible 
for us to meddle in Central America but 
definitely not O.K. for the U.S.S.R. to do 
so in Afghanistan? 

William Laurent 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Even if the contras finally win, the | 


seeds for the next Nicaraguan conflict 
will have already been planted. The San- 
dinistas will simply not disappear. They 
in turn will become rebels. It is difficult to 
imagine that the contras and the Sandinis- 
tas will ever become buddies 
Hardja Susilo 
Honolulu 


Last Stand 


In your note about the 150th anniver- 
sary of those who died at the Alamo [Na- 
TION, March 17], you stated, “But the ses- 
quicentennial celebration had its irony. 
Today. more than half of San Antonio's 
population is still of Mexican descent.” It 
was the intent of neither the Alamo de- 
fenders nor Sam Houston to drive all peo- 
ple of Mexican descent from Texas. The 
war was fought for independence, We 
should remember that there were seven 
San Antonio citizens of Mexican ancestry 
who died as defenders. 
| Wes Martin 
Albuquerque 





Working with Drugs 


In your article “Drugs on the Job 
{ECONOMY & BUSINESS, March 17], you 
give statistics on the number of marijuana 
vs. cocaine users. Unfortunately, you 
compare the figure of 20 million people 
who have used marijuana at least once in 
the past 30 days with 22 million who have 
used cocaine at least once in a lifetime. 
The figure should show the 20 million 
people who, according to the 1982 survey, 
used marijuana at least once in the past 30 
days compared with the 4,200,000 who 
used cocaine in the same time period. 

Also, your figure for the point at 
which cocaine vaporizes is incorrect. The 
melting point of free-base cocaine is ap- 
proximately 205° F. Contrary to what you 
say, holding the drug next to your body 
would not warm the drug enough to melt 
it, since the normal body temperature is 
98.6° F, substantially below the melting 
point of free-base cocaine. 

Edgar H. Adams 
National Institute on Drug Abuse 
Rockville, Md. 





TIME regrets the errors. 





Disciplining Curran 

The Vatican is right to take action 
against nonconformist theologians like 
Charles Curran [RELIGION, March 24]. 
There is no place in the Roman Catholic 
Church or at the Catholic University of 
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The Sears Financial Network Companies know: 


The future is only 


inches away. 


Before you know it, the future grows into the present. And 
getting the help to plan for your financial future isn’t always easy. 

The Sears Financial Network was created to give you a place 
where you can get straight talk and expert advice on all your 
financial needs. 

And you get help from the best— Dean Witter, one of the 
nation’s leading investment firms; Coldwell Banker Real Estate, 
the largest full service real estate company; and Allstate 
Insurance, partners with Sears for over 50 years. 

Now you can get the help you need at your convenience. 
Sears Financial Network Centers are located in most larger Sears 
stores and are open every hour Sears is open, including evenings 
and weekends. Member company services are also available at 
individual company locations right in 
your neighborhood.f Why not stop in 


and get acquainted? FINANCIAL 
NETWORK 
The Sears Financial Network. mea en aeons 


Trust us to make it work for you. suans savenees canon’ 


© Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1986 
Allstate Insurance Company, Home Office: Northbrook, Illinois 
#Noe all member company services available in every city, 
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With HP Access software, 
you can. At the push of a button, 
you can have direct access to busi- 
ness data (financial, production, 
sales, inventory, etc.) located in 
departmental databases you 
couldn't previously get to easily 
with your personal computer. 

Because this data transfers 
directly into popular PC formats 
(like Lotus 1-2-3 or d:BASE ID), 
there’s no extra re-keying. So you 
can analyze, compare and manip- 























VITAL BUSINESS DATA IN ONE SIMPLE STROKE?” 


ulate lots of information without 
waiting. And without all the 
hassle 

HP Access is a key feature of 
HP’s Personal Productivity Center 
(PPC). An office information 
system that lets people acc ess 
share and exchange information 
better—and easier. 

Depending on your needs 
the PPC can include HP Vectra 
and Touchscreen PC's, IBM 
PC's, departmental com 
puters, mainframe commu 
nications and advanced 
networking. And the kind of 
innovation you expect froma 
company W ith a forty-seven 








HEWLETT-PACKARD’S year history for unsurpassed 
PERSONAL PRODUCTIVITY CENTER (PPC} quality. People who nevet 
rs stop asking “What if 
- | : If you'd like to learn 
a =a |- |= = more about HP’s Personal 
= 3 P —— = Productivity Center and 
pom Fry a HP Access, just contact your 
Sey nearest authorized HP dealer 
Ss mT a" 4 or sales office. Or call 1 800 
Sy Cs, ™ 345-6366, Dept. 207C today 
A full » of compatible HP office 
informatior ts that can fit individuals 
roups, departments or entire corporations 


P packarD 


Business Computing Systems 


"to multiple databases 
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icture it. 

Your boss has just 
ordered Chivas. 

Two collea papi have 


just ordered Dewar’s 


And you say, 
“Famous Grouse, please” 


“Famous what?” say all three. 
“Grouse,” say you. The Famous |: “ 


Grouse.’ 

And with a wee 
dram of luck, the boss 
may ask for a taste. 

You can prod him, of course, 
by explaining that Scotland knows 
no finer Scotch...that, indeed, it 
ranks first in that land of experts. 
Admit casually that it costs a 
bit more than Dewar’s, “but a 
tad less than yours, sir.’ 

As always, the taste will 


say, “I like our Scotch” 
Whereupon, you have hop- 
scotched your competition. 


THE FAMOUS GROUSE’ 


Scotland sends its best. 





Remember special occasions by sending a gift of The Famous Grouse anywhere in the 
continental U.S. where allowed by state law. Call toll-free 1-800-238-4373. The Famous Grouse, 


Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof, © 1986, Imported by Heublein, Inc., Hartford, CT 


be the clincher. “Aha,” he will 





Letters 








America for him and his liberal views on 

sexual ethics. Donnybrook or no, Curran 
should be dismissed immediately. 

Gregory E. Posey 

Houston 


Father Curran says that “since tradi- 
tional teachings on sexual morality have 
not been defined infallibly by the church 

.. Catholics are free to dissent.” That is 
laughable. The Pope does not have to de- 
fine fundamental Christian principles. Je- 
sus did it 2,000 years ago. 

Thomas Morrette 
Tarrytown, N.Y. 





The Holy See has finally served notice 
on Father Curran and his ilk that the days 
of “cafeteria-style theology,” in which 
clergy can pick and choose which doc- 
trines to accept, are over. 

Robert L. Casteel II 
St. Louis 


Charles Curran does not deserve con- 
demnation from absolute authority. He 
deserves to be studied and evaluated. | 
Having read seven of his books, I can say 
he makes valid objections to traditional 
Roman Catholic positions, including 
those on natural law and intrinsically evil 
acts, contraception, sterilization, homo- 
sexuality, masturbation, abortion and di- 
vorce. Both reason and many of his col- 
leagues are on his side. 

Jerome A. Welch, Publisher 
Catholicism Today 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Channel Cing 
Despite what you say, I believe the 
French have not been enthusiastic about 
their new private TV Channel 5 [VIDEO, 
March 17]. They may be curious about 
the additional channel, but they are cer- 
tainly not excited, and for good reason. I 
do not object to commercials, since I have 
seen American and British TV. But I do 
take issue with La Cinq’s programming. I 
have never seen anything so boring, dull 

and culturally unredeeming. 

Monique Porter 
Paris 





I have lived in West Germany for 
twelve years and have traveled extensive- | 
ly throughout Europe. I found European 
government-owned television and radio 
interesting and varied, especially in con- 
trast to North American commercial 
broadcasts. There was something for ev- 
eryone. If anything deserves the epithet 
“frequently dull,” it is private and not 
government-sponsored television. 

(The Rev.) Ralferd Freytag 
Vancouver 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Buckle up — for life! 








WE JAPANESE HAVE FINALITY 
DEVELOPED A VEHICLE THAT CAN 
GO IN THREE DIRECTIONS. 


If you're dissatisfied with one-dimensional transportation. — Then, when that kind of hauling is finished, the 

like station wagons, utility trucks and off-road vehicles, — Trooper I hauls in a different way. 

allow us to introduce an alternative. Shift a lever and it turns into a four-wheel drive so 
Our $9889° Trooper II. impressive that 4 Wheel & Off-Road magazine named 
A vehicle that combines the best of all three under it “1985 4x4 Of The Year.” 

one extremely affordable roof. So if you're looking for a vehicle that not only handles 


With its optional rear seat, the Trooper II carries five — your needs now, but also handles whatever comes down 


in pertect comfort like a station wagon. And the 45 the road, consider the Trooper II. ¢ 
cubic feet left over is perfect for groceries, luggage Odds are three to one you'll be 4 
or the occassional antique desk. heading in the right direction. 9 


But if what you need isa Meliiat truck, JUST Th ld up 
the rear seat. And you'll have 71 cubic feet to utilize. 


THE FIRST CAR BUILDERS OF JAPAN. 
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History repeats itself. 


Look at Starship | and you 
glimpse the future taking flight. 
But with a hint of the past. For 
the spirit of Kitty Hawk lives 

in this bold new aircraft from 
Raytheon’s Beech Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Note the twin engines 
at the rear that produce a 
whisper-quiet interior. And the 
forward wings, for added lift 
and stability, Both features remi- 
niscent of the Wright brothers’ 
first plane. 

But there the similarities 
end. Because Starship is a prod- 
uct of advanced technologies. 
Computers helped shape it from 
composite material that is lighter 
and farstrongerthan aluminum. 


For our new corporate brochure, write: Raytheon Company, 141 Spnng 


So it carries up to ten passen- 
gers at near-jet speeds but with 
far greater fuel economy. 

By combining new tech- 
nologies with the fundamentals 
of aerodynamic design, we have 
created an aircraft truly ahead 
of its time. Starship | ... further 
evidence that at Raytheon, 
quality starts with fundamentals. 


et, Lexington, MA 02173 


Raytheon 








“Thanks to 
US. Savings 
Bonds, my 
retirement 


SS 


“The year was 1948. My car 
dealership was doing well. But I 
knew it was time to start Saving 
for retirement. That's when 
Margaret and I decided to begin 
our 10-year investment program 
in U.S. Savings Bonds. Every 
year we faithfully put $15,000 
into Bonds knowing that they 
were the safest, most reliable 
investment we could make. 


“And are we ever glad we did! 
Today the $150,000 we invested 
over the years is worth $717,000. 
No wonder compound interest 
has been called man’s best friend! 
“So take my advice. Start your 
own U.S. Savings Bonds plan 
today. And make your retire- 
ment a golden one, too.” 


Ograt ke Pda —— 


Boca Raton, Florida 





American Scene 


In the Gulf: A Robust Cuisine 





The Key Manhattan carries a hungry crew 


a | f we run out of Tabasco, this rig shuts 
down,” Faye Cleckler tells a lun- 
cheon guest who is being shown through 
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| her well-stocked pantry aboard the Key | 


| Manhattan. No, Cleckler has not found a 
way to use the fiery Louisiana hot sauce to 
keep heavy drilling equipment function- 
ing—only the men who handle the gear. 
She was just pointing out that for those 
who work on offshore oil rigs, few things 
are more important than food-as-they- 
like-it. 

Home to a crew of about 60, the Key 
Manhattan operates in the blue-gray wa- 
ters of the Gulf of Mexico. The crew 
members are latter-day lake dwellers who 
alternate two-week tours of twelve-hour 
shifts with two weeks at home. Cleckler, 
57, the food manager, finds cooking more 
rewarding aboard the rig than it is when 
she prepares meals back home in Brook- 
lyn, Miss., for her grandchildren, who say 
McDonald's food is better. Says Cleckler, 
one of the eight women aboard who do 
the housekeeping and cooking: “Out here 
our work is really appreciated. Let’s see 
what a big-city food critic thinks of it.” 

The offer to sample the cuisine on an 
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The steam table, redolent 











with jambalaya and other 
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Faye Cleckler prepares breaded shrimp 


offshore rig was the sort of thing no self- 
respecting food buff could refuse. “We 
hear you're interested in good food,” ran 
the letter from executives of Keydril, the 
Houston-based company that contracts, 
staffs and operates ten exploration drill- 
ing rigs for oil companies around the 
world. “Come and have lunch with us. We 
think you'll be surprised.” To an intrepid 
eater who had tried to get aboard a rig for 
years, the invitation was irresistible, be- 
cause food on offshore rigs is legendary 
for both quantity and quality. Meals have 
long been considered the prime entertain- 
ment for men who are marooned for 
wecks at a time away from land and fam- 
ily, doing work that is potentially hazard- 
ous. Even with television, mail and the 
possibility of phone calls to shore, ten- 
sions inevitably build with men who sleep 
four bunks to a small, unadorned cabin. 
“Lunch is ready now,” Cleckler an- 
nounced with motherly firmness. After a 
dreamlike helicopter trip through the hot 
haze of sea and sky, followed by a landing 
on what looked like a tiny round tray sus- 
pended over an endless expanse of water, 
the big-city food critic was more than 
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She likes to read be He likes to 
fortune cookies. =, a eat them. 


Thu theres 


one taste they 
agree on. 


soaleend gle dees 


Americas Favorite 100. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 











LIFESTIMES 


of “one of the grand godfathers 
of photojournalism. "0.0... 


Swim with celeb- 


Fight beside WWII 
partisans in 

BS) Yugoslavia. Watch 
King Edward VIII 

v prepare to abdicate 
Ps and Hitler invade 
Austria. Tour the innocent USA of 1939 
and the troubled Middle East of 1943. 
Watch Roosevelt toasting Stalin in 
Teheran and Evita vamping the Pope 

in Rome. Witness the founding of Israel 
and the Algerian war of inde- 
pendence. And along the way 
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rities on the Riviera. 





take time out for a thousand mad parties 
on sea and land. 

John Phillips, born in Algeria of an 
American mother and an English father, 
raised in Paris, Nice and London, was 
tailor-made for Henry Luce’s brand-new 
LIFE magazine. Skilled with a camera, 
prepared to go anywhere and deal with 
anyone, he quickly made his mark—first 
as a society photographer and then as a 
war correspondent. His extraordinary 
memoir captures the tumultuous events 
of four decades, and provides a rich, 
powerful portrait of a 
fascinating career. 
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With 500 photographs. At bookstores now 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 








American Scene 














ready for a restorative meal. What she 
was not ready for was the dazzling variety 
of Cajun and Southern specialties, impec- 
cably garnished and laid out cafeteria- 
style in a cheerful yellow-and-spring- 
green dining room. That bright lime 
green is the Keydril trademark. The com- 
pany rigs are painted in that color to give 
them a clean look from shore and thus not 
offend environmentalists. Lime green is 
also the shade for uniforms that all per- 
sonnel must wear after coming off the 
drilling floor. No one in work clothes is 
permitted in the living quarters; that is 
not a standard drilling-rig custom but 
rather a Keydril requirement—one that, 
like having women aboard, is considered 
a civilizing and softening touch. 

“Women are mothering and caring, | 





| and they do a better job on food,” says 


Mike Riordan, a motorman from Florida. 
Alvin Moreau, a Cajun who is the safety- 
and-cleanliness officer, agrees. “The men 
appreciate being able to chat with women 
and hear female voices, and the atmo- 
sphere is more relaxed and so safer,” he 
says. What the women appreciate is earn- 
ing up to $19,000 for six months’ work, 
which permits them to hold other jobs at 
home, to spend solid time with families or 
simply to vacation. 


1° the true spirit of mothering, meal 
preparation started well before dawn. 
Irene Hancock, 43, another food manager 
then on the night shift, began her justifi- 
ably renowned black-eyed-pea jambalaya 
at about 4:30, blending garlic, green on- 
ions, sweet peppers, hot sauce and salt so 
that they would spark the basic mix of 
peas, rice, ham and smoked beef sausage. 
Gumbo enriched with a coffee-colored 
roux (a thickening of flour and fat) and 
adrift with seafood was set to simmer at | 
about 6 a.m. As the morning wore on, 
breakfasts were served and doughnuts | 
and muffins were sent to the men who 
could not leave the drilling floor | 
With lunch nearing, the three women 
in the small but efficient kitchen fried | 
chicken, shrimp, oysters, catfish and 
cornmeal hush puppies to crisp and pep- 
pery masterpieces. Tomato broth scented 
with bay leaves was the base for catfish 
court bouillon. Red beans stewed away, 
later to be fleshed out with sausage and 
snowy mounds of steamed rice. Okra mel- 
lowed in a gentle tomato sauce, and a lit- 
tle way off from the steam table was a 
chilled, leafy bower of a salad bar with 





| fruits, vegetables, Southern-style potato 


food coloring, then layered with a soft, 


salad gilded with mustard, and cottage 
cheese and tuna fish for those who pre- 
ferred to eat light. “Light,” of course, is a 
relative term; aboard the Key Manhattan 
it seemed to mean taking only half of 
what was offered and going back for sec- 
onds but not thirds. 

The dessert table suggested a church- 
supper cake sale with the centerpiece be- 
ing red velvet cake, a bizarre Southern fa- 
vorite: chocolate cake dyed crimson with 
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Piaget* Polo™: created like no other watch in the world. 


PIAGE| 


Solid 18K gold. Hand-crafted in Switzerland. 
For brochure send $5 to Piaget, Dept. T1, 650 Fifth Ave., NY, NY 10019. 


concert continuing 
in your car with 
the ultimate 

high fidelity 

music system. 


Imagine a car audio system that 
could deliver music as rich and full 
as a live concert. Music that 
surrounds you with solid basses, 
crystal clear highs and subtle 
overtones. A high fidelity audio 
system that delivers the full 
orchestral spectrum of the 
symphony to you and all your 
passengers. 

Ford and JBL have taken this music 
lover's dream and tured it into a 
reality. They have combined their 
efforts and resources to develop a 
remarkable high fidelity audio 


system now available to you in the 
Lincoln Town Car. 


JBL, the recognized leader in 
ap tbe loudspeaker design, has 
en delivering breathtaking sound 
in concert halls, theaters and movie 
houses for over forty years. In fact, 
today, over 70% of the world’s top 
recording studios use JBL 
loudspeakers. 


Ford expertise in electronics and 
audio engineering speaks for itself 
with over 50 years of audio design. 
In addition, Ford maintains one of 
the most technically advanced 





new Ford JBL Audio System. 


audio development and test facilities 
in the world 


Together, Ford and JBL have 
provided an outstanding high fidelity 
audio system for Lincoln Town Car 
featuring: 

@ 12 speakers strategically located 
throughout the car that have been 
adjusted and equalized to the 
surrounding acoustics. 

@ 140 watts of total system power 
that has been designed with 
extremely low distortion for 
comfortable listening even at high 
volume for long periods of time 


@ Advanced audio features including 
full electronic tuning, Automatic 
Music Search, Dolby® B, Auto- 
matic Tape Equalization and a 
low frequency control computer 
for continuous loudness 
compensation and reduced 
distortion 

All in all, an amazing audio system 

But it’s still almost impossible to 

imagine how good it really sounds 

until you hear it for yourself at your 

Lincoln-Mercury dealer. 


Dolby is a register 





JBL loudspeakers are featured in 
world renowned sound systems 
everywhere, including Tokyos 
NHK Hall, Los Angeles Music 
Center, Tanglewood Music Shed, 
Frankfurt Opera House, the 1986 
Lincoln Continental and now the 
1986 Lincoln Town Car. 


AUDIO SYSTEMS 
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“I'm listing our assets. . . 
how much Chivas Regal is left in that bottle?” 


12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86 PROOF - © 1985 375 SPIRITS COMPANY. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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sugary white frosting. It is a taste that 
could take at least one Northerner a life- 
time to acquire. No liquor is permitted 


aboard rigs for obvious reasons, nor are | 
soft drinks because of disposal problems | 


with cans and bottles. 

It was a meal that would have been 
remarkable even on shore and, in a place 
where weekly supplies must be replen- 
ished by boat, was absolutely astonishing. 
All in all, it was a lunch that might well 
turn New Orleans’ Paul Prudhomme 
Keydril-green with envy. Yet to crew 
members it was standard Friday fare. 

Because most of the crew hails from 
Southern states (90% of all Gulf of Mexico 
oilworkers come from Louisiana, Texas 
and Mississippi), the menu features pota- 
toes for Mississippians and Texans, rice 
for Louisianians and so on, with plenty of 
steak for all. 

Regional preferences, however, are 
not the only determining factors in the 
menu makeup. Influenced by new find- 
ings on diet and nutrition, Bob Raulston, 





Red velvet cake: the dye pleases some 


Keydril’s hotel manager, works with 
company cooks to reduce saturated fats in 
all recipes, to bake with whole-grain flour, 
to substitute egg whites for yolks as much 
as possible and to cut salt. A graduate of 
the University of Houston’s Hilton Col- 
lege of Hotel and Restaurant Manage- 
ment, the well-padded Raulston, nick- 
named Fat Cook by the rigs’ crews, makes 
these changes subtly and slowly, so that 
the men will not balk or feel they are be- 
ing tricked or deprived. “We think we get 
more efficient, healthier workers that 
way, and we even see evidence of fewer 
accidents,” reports Raulston. 

The plan works better for some than 
for others. “I gain 10 Ibs. on every two-week 
hitch,” reports Mike Riordan, who says he 
eats less well at home and so loses weight 
there. But others report that they lose 
weight on board, because there are so many 
good, nonfattening choices, and put on 
weight at home, where they eat junk food. 

If lunch was a treat, so was what fol- 
lowed: a confection from Mother Nature. 
Called up on deck, the big-city food critic 
was told to look to the horizon. There per- 
forming were four waterspouts—small 
tornadoes on the horizon, gray spiraling 
cones sending forceful tails from the sky 
to the water level. It was a floor show wor- 
thy of the meal that had preceded it, and 
just as memorable. —By Mimi Sheraton 
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myour hand. 
The remarkable new Canovision 8. 

The video camera/recorder 


picture quality. 


Now Canon has 
made it easier than 
ever before to capture a 
world of special memories. 








an audio cassette. 

Weighing an incredibly light 
4.4 pounds and featuring easy-to-use 
autofocus, Canovision 8™ offers you 
the best in Canon optics, with an 
f/1.2, 6X power zoom lens and a #2” 
super high-band Saticon® tube that 
means excellent resolution—even 
when the lights are low. 

And to complete the fun—a 
built-in 8mm video recorder lets you 
use your home television to instantly 


© 1985 Canon SA 
Cones USA. inc Ore 
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the whole world 


All on a videotape about the size of 











V7 enjoy your family’s special 

moments. With Canon pic- 
ture quality, world famous for 
Y brightness and clarity. On 
Canon 8mm videocassettes that 
record up to two full hours. 

Capture your world of special 
moments forever with the camera/ 
recorder that’s easy to use and easy 
to handle. For more information or to 
find the Canovision 8 dealer nearest 
you, call 1-800-343-4300, ext. 97. 


Canon 


Canovision 8 
We put the whole world in your hand.” 
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The missing ingredient 
in the tax debate 


As the Senate gingerly circles the hot potato of tax reform served up by 
the House of Representatives, we feel a deep affinity for the little child 
in The Emperor's New Clothes. We, too, feel like screaming, "Hey, there's 
something missing. Tax reform lacks a crucial ingredient.” 

The naked truth is that the wrong questions have been asked about 
tax reform. Special-interest groups of every sort have pressed to retain 
this favored deduction and that pet exemption. The question most 
commonly asked, in other words, has been “what's in it for me?” 

But as the House labored through the politicized process of produc- 
ing its tax reform bill, hardly anybody asked “what's in it for America?” 
Hardly anybody questioned the impact of the tax reform bill on the 
ability of American companies—and therefore the American econ- 
omy—to compete in world markets. The missing ingredient in the tax 
debate, so far, has been precisely this global context. 

Sad to say, the absence of global thinking has been chronic with too 
many American politicians. In dealing with the economy they generally 
fail to look beyond America’s borders. Or they act in contradictory 
ways. Or they follow the wrong set of priorities. 

In our view, tax reform definitely is the wrong priority at this time. 
America’s real economic problems don't stem from the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. Rather, they flow from the horrendous budget deficit, which 
cries out for drastic congressional action and receives the gauze-and- 
tape treatment instead. 

Here's an example of the contradictions inherent in the current fiscal 
debate: 

The tax bill passed by the House would add to the burdens of 
American business, and make it more difficult for U.S. companies to 
compete abroad. But instead of helping American industries become 
more efficient, Congress is looking at a flock of protectionist measures 
that would only reward and institutionalize inefficiency. 

If lawmakers had to file a world trade impact statement, the way 
industry files environmental impact statements, then perhaps they 
could be forced into taking a world view. Filing such a statement about 
any pending piece of legislation would force Congress to ask ques- 
tions like these: 

© How would this law affect the competitiveness of U.S. companies 
at home and abroad? 

How would it affect the productivity of U.S. workers and U.S. 
industry? 

© Would it affect the pace of development of new technology? 

© Would it result in healthy, sustainable economic growth in this 
country? 

© Would it mean more and better jobs for U.S. workers? 

If these questions were asked about the House-approved tax bill, 
the answers would demonstrate that the bill would curtail economic 
growth and the creation of new jobs, and impair the ability of U.S. 
companies to compete overseas. 

A world trade impact statement could also push Congress toward a 
meaningful way to cut the deficit. It could point the way, for example, to 
a tax on consumption—a realistic way to raise money without impairing 
the ability of U.S. industry to compete here and abroad. Such a tax 
wouldn't impair capital formation. It wouldn't be levied on exports. But 
it would be levied on imports—an accepted trade practice under inter- 
national rules. 

Why not adopt the concept of a world trade impact statement? It 
would truly provide the missing ingredient in the current economic 
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he test scheduled for this Tues- 

day is code-named Mighty Oak. 

If all goes as planned, a U.S. nu- 

clear device will explode in a 

tunnel beneath the dry lake 
beds of Nevada, some 100 miles north- 
west of Las Vegas. On the scale of modern 
tests, it rates as a penny-ante blast, releas- 
ing a mere 20 kilotons of explosive power, 
equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT. Such a 
test usually does nothing more than rattle 
the china in a few Nevada closets, But this 
time the shock waves could reverberate 
around the world. 

The Nevada explosion, designed to 
test the effects of radiation on American 
warheads, will underline in the bluntest 
possible manner the swift White House 
rejection of the Kremlin’s latest arms- 
control overture. With the deft mixing of 
propaganda and substance that has been 
the hallmark of his style, Soviet Leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev went on television 
two weeks ago, with no advance word to 
the U.S. through diplomatic channels, 
to propose that President Reagan meet 
him promptly in Europe to negotiate a 
total ban on nuclear tests. If the U.S. 
rejected the offer and continued testing, 
Gorbachev warned, the Kremlin would 
end its self-imposed eight-month morato- 
rium. New nuclear tests by both sides, fol- 
lowing a long series of diplomatic devel- 
| opments that have shaken relations 
between the superpowers over the past 
few months, would deeply affect an even 
more fundamental question: Can any- 
thing be preserved of the accommodative 
“spirit of Geneva” that emerged from 
the Reagan-Gorbachev summit only five 
months ago? 

A preliminary answer should be 
forthcoming promptly. On Tuesday— 
possibly just as the U.S. nuclear test blast 
is going off—Anatoli Dobrynin, who is 
departing after 24 years as Soviet Ambas- 
sador to the US., is scheduled to call at 
the White House for a talk with Reagan 
and Secretary of State George Shultz. U.S. 
officials hope Dobrynin, who is taking up 
a Kremlin post as a senior adviser to Gor- 
bachev, will be carrying a message that 











Reagan and Gorbachev do the summit shuffle 


| could get private discussions going again 








after months of what diplomats brand 
“megaphone diplomacy.” Indeed, Do- 
brynin reportedly has been empowered to 
set a date for a meeting with Soviet For- 
eign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze that 
Shultz has been trying to arrange for 
months. They would begin preparing a 
more important meeting: the second Rea- 
gan-Gorbachev summit, which is sup- 
posed to occur in the U.S. this year. 

That would be an encouraging devel- 
opment in view of private growling lately 
from both sides that they can do very well 
without another summit, thank you. But 
even if both sides agree to keep planning 
for a summit, it will take much more to 
dispel the sour atmosphere that has devel- 
oped between the superpowers since the 
Geneva meeting. In fact it may tax diplo- 
mats’ ingenuity to keep relations from de- 
teriorating further, and fast. 

What happened? It is easy enough to 
call a roll of words and actions that have 
darkened the outlook. On the US. side, 


| the Reagan Administration has stepped 
| up a campaign of military pressure on So- 


viet clients, blasting Soviet-installed mis- 
sile sites in Libya, lobbying for resumed 
military aid to the contras in Nicaragua, 
and now supplying missiles to anti-Marx- 
ist guerrillas in Angola and rebels battling 
the Soviet army in Afghanistan. Then 
there have been symbolic actions that in- 
furiated Moscow: a naval mission skirted 
U.S.S.R. waters to eavesdrop on Soviet 
communications on the Black Sea coast, 
and the U.S. ordered 38% of the Soviet 
diplomats at the United Nations (many of 
them spies, in the Administration’s view) 
to be sent home in the next two years. 
Justified though each of these actions 
may seem to many Americans, in Soviet 
eyes they appear to constitute a coordi- 
nated campaign of hostility. “We look 
upon these actions as defiant 
and provocative, contrary to 
the spirit of Geneva,” said 
Deputy Foreign Minister 
Georgi Korniyenko in Mos- 
cow. In an interview with an 
Algerian weekly, Gorbachev 
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complained that the Geneva summit 
“half opened the door to hope, but this ray 
of light so frightened the people associat- 
ed with the US. military-industrial com- 
plex that they threw their weight against 
the door to slam it shut.”’ As one Soviet of- 
ficial exploded to an American journalist, 
“Your side is taking us for gullible fools.” 

The prime U.S. complaint is that 
Moscow has lately abandoned pri- 
vate diplomacy in favor of a new se- 
’ ries of grandiose—and uncomfort- 
ably skillful—public initiatives. 
These began with Gorbachev's Janu- 
P ary proposals to eliminate all nuclear 

weapons from the earth by the end of 
the century. Though the proposals had 
some interesting elements, Gorbachev 
annoyed the U.S. by disclosing them to 
the White House only hours before Soviet 
television trumpeted them to the world. 
Meanwhile, U.S. officials complain, the 
Kremlin has let private contacts dwindle 
to almost nothing and passed up opportu- 
nities for serious talk about more achiev- 
able agreements—a ban on chemical 
weapons, for example. Said Secretary 
Shultz to reporters flying back with him 
from a European trip: “We are never go- 
ing to get anywhere doing things that 
way. We will get somewhere in our rela- 
tionship with the Soviets when we are 
able to have some discussions that are 
relatively direct and quiet.” 

This sequence culminated with Gor- 
bachev’s surprise proposal for a quickie 
test-ban summit. The Administration is 
puzzled as to why Gorbachev has invested 
so much of his personal prestige in a test- 
ban proposal that he must know is a non- 
starter. Though there are valid arguments 
for and against a ban (see box), the Rea- 
gan Administration has made it unmis- 
takably clear that, as one White House 
aide put it, “that bird ain't going to fly.” 
About the best advisers can figure is that 
the Kremlin has reverted to its old game 
of trying to drive a wedge between the 
US. and its West European allies. 

Any attempt to assess what happened 
to the spirit of Geneva must begin with 
the question of whether it really existed at 
all. In the sense of a genuine urge to com- 
pose differences, it probably never did. At 
most, there was an ephemeral belief by 
each leader that for the moment it suited 
his purposes to be seen chatting politely 
around a cozy fire with the other, But 
those purposes were quite different. 

Reagan essentially was out to protect 
his Strategic Defense Initiative, known as 
Star Wars. He wanted to prove that he 
could restore civil, if not exactly harmoni- 
ous, relations with the Soviets without 
making any major concessions on SDI. So 
he was happy to conduct a meeting that 
was mostly symbol and little substance. 
He succeeded. After growling that there 

would be no point to a summit if 

the U.S. remained adamant on 

spI, Gorbachev came anyway 

‘ and acted amiable. Crows one 
‘ Reagan adviser: “We gave up al- 
e — oa ‘ most nothing at Geneva and the 
aes - le world did not come apart. That 
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was an important confidence builder. 
Gorbachev began to appear less formida- 
ble, like his bark was worse than his bite.” 
Since then there has been a marked 
change in Ronald Reagan’s attitude. His 
gut instinct has always been to put as 
much pressure on the Soviet Union as 
possible, and in the past few months his 
confidence has grown that he can do this 
without incurring any major risk. Accord- 
ing to the prevailing view among Rea- 
gan’s advisers, the Soviets have the most 
to lose if they back out of the upcoming 
summit, so the U.S. has nothing to lose by 
acting assertive. 


O one event and no single ad- 
viser has brought about this 
feeling. But the collapse of 
world oil prices has benefited 
the U.S. economy to the extent 
of making Reagan and his aides think 
they can continue the American military 
buildup unchecked for at least another 
year (Congress, of course, has grave 
doubts). Simultaneously, it has damaged 
the Soviet economy, since oil exports are 
Moscow’s chief source of hard currency. 

The US., says one national-security 
adviser, wants another summit, but with 
Soviet rather than American concessions. 
“We would like them to engage in a fun- 
damental reassessment of their policy on 
regional issues,” he says. “Until now the 
Soviets have not been seriously chal- 
lenged in their regional initiatives—Af- 
ghanistan, Angola, Libya, Nicaragua— 
and they may have overextended them- 
selves. Like every bureaucracy, the ten- 
dency has been for them to muddle 
through. Now we want them to learn 
what the costs are of all this adventure.” 

Another reason that Reagan has done 
little to preserve the spirit of Geneva is 
that on arms control the Administration 
is as deeply divided as on the day it took 
office. One faction, encouraged by Shultz, 
wants to search for negotiable agree- 
ments. It is pushing a new argument: if 
Americans do not perceive some progress 
on arms control, their willingness to pay 
the defense bill will diminish. But hard- 
liners led by the Pentagon’s civilian chiefs 
remain adamantly opposed to any arms 
limitations and indeed are working to up- 
set one already in existence. 

An important test is coming next 
month, when another U.S. submarine 
equipped to fire Trident IT nuclear mis- 
siles puts to sea. To stay within the ceil- 
ings imposed by the SALT II treaty, which 
both sides are observing even though it 
has never been ratified, the U.S. would 
have to dismantle two older Poseidon sub- 
marines the moment the Trident begins 
sea trials. The Pentagon, contending that 
the Soviets have already violated the trea- 
ty, argues that the Poseidon subs instead 
should be dry-docked so that they could 
be quickly returned to sea. Opponents 
contend that such an outright breach of 
SALT I would be supremely dangerous be- 
cause if all limits are scrapped, the 
U.S.S.R. will be able to increase the num- 
ber of its warheads much faster than the 
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U.S. However this dispute turns out, the 
continuing division leaves Washington 
disinclined to give its negotiators new in- 
structions for the arms-control talks re- 
suming May 8 in Geneva. Nor has there 
been any effort to set forth new proposals 
that meet Gorbachev's demand for “con- 
crete progress” on arms control at any 
new summit. 


subject of speculation. But it seems clear 
that he genuinely wants an arms-control 
agreement—specifically one that bans 
strategic defenses or at least curbs them 
significantly. He apparently settled for a 
smile and a handshake at Geneva in 
hopes of stoking world longing for a su- 
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yield on SDI. 


Gorbachev's motivation can only be a 


perpower arms agreement sufficiently to 
bring irresistible pressure on Reagan to 


n advance of the Dobrynin visit, the 

betting in Washington was that Gor- 

bachey would eventually agree to 

come to a second summit. To stay 

home, in this view, would hand Rea- 
gan a devastating propaganda advantage. 
In other words, Gorbachev needs a new 
summit more than Reagan does. 

Maybe, but maybe not. A contrast- 
ing view is that the Soviets too think 
Gorbachev let Reagan get the better of 
him in Geneva, so that he is now under 
pressure not to meet again unless some- 








thing tangible can be won. Some Soviet 
officials have indeed begun to hint that 
they are prepared to forgo another 
meeting, not just this year and next but 
for the remainder of the Reagan presi- 
dency. Georgi Arbatov, a key adviser on 
American affairs, muttered darkly on a 
Soviet television program last week, 
“Soviet relations with the U.S. did not 
begin with Reagan, and they will not 
end with Reagan.” That may be bluster, 
as Gorbachev’s pre-summit comments 
last year proved to be, but there is a 
chance that this time the Soviets just 
might mean it. — By George J. Church. 
Reported by James O. Jackson/Moscow and 
Johanna McGeary/Washington 








Why Not Accept a Ban? 


R onald Reagan is the only President since the USS. first de- 
veloped the Bomb to oppose a comprehensive ban on the 
testing of atomic weapons. In 1963, two years after the Soviets 
broke an unofficial 34-month moratorium, John Kennedy 
sent Diplomat Averell Harriman to Moscow in hopes of secur- 
ing such a sweeping ban; he returned after twelve days with 
only the Limited Test Ban Treaty, which forbade explosions 
in the atmosphere and oceans but not underground. The Nix- 
on Administration in 1974 negotiated the Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty, limiting underground blasts to no more than 150 kilo- 
tons; like SALT Il, it was never ratified by the Senate, but is gen- 
erally accepted by both sides. This week’s planned detonation, 
the 758th at the Nevada Test Site, would be under the thresh- 
old, but it clearly reasserts Reagan’s resistance to Soviet pro- 
posals for a complete test ban. 

The President contends that as long as nuclear weapons 
are needed for deterrence, the U.S. must test them. Because 
they are highly complicated devices with electrical, mechan- 
ical and chemical components that can develop glitches, 
Reagan argues, that “a limited level of testing assures that 
our weapons are safe, effective, reliable and survivable.” 

Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger has stressed the 
country’s need to develop increasingly effective warheads 
and “modernize our tactical nuclear weapons.” Testing is 
also necessary to develop systems like the nuclear-generated 
X-ray laser, which may prove critical to the President's 
Strategic Defense Initiative, or Star Wars. In addition, 
Weinberger’s deputy Richard Perle points out that testing 
more precise warheads has allowed the US. to reduce its 
overall megatonnage by 75% in the past two decades. “That,” 


After 757 explosions: helicopters flying over a moonscape of blast craters at the Nevada Test Site 





says Perle, “makes for a far safer and more stable world.” 

Supporters of a ban counter that it would decrease the 
chances of a pre-emptive nuclear attack by making both ar- 
senals less dependable. “If there are doubts about reliabil- 
ity,” explains former Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency Director Paul Warnke, “then any tendency toward 
first strike on either side is diminished.” In a Council on For- 
eign Relations study released last week, a group of authors, 
including President Ford’s National Security Adviser Brent 
Scowcroft and his Defense Secretary James Schlesinger, 
state that a ban could make “a significant contribution to 
slowing nuclear proliferation.” Proponents also argue that it 
would be to America’s strategic advantage, since the Soviets 
are behind the U.S. in warhead sophistication. Says Richard 
Garwin, a nuclear expert with IBM: “Resuming testing will 
enable the Soviets to further miniaturize their warheads and 
put even more on their large MIRVed missiles.” 

While rejecting a total ban, the President has proposed to 
the Soviets new methods of verifying tests to ensure that both 
sides are within the limits of current treaties. Last week the 
CIA announced that it has changed its methods of measuring 
Soviet tests and conceded that its previous calculations of So- 
viet violations may have been overstated by as much as 50%. 

Agreeing that verification is crucial, proponents of a 
complete test ban argue that it would be easier to verify than 
the current threshold ban, because the Soviets have offered 
on-site inspection for the total test ban. But many in the Ad- 
ministration, led by Perle, maintain that even on-site moni- 
toring offers little promise. “There’s no way a few inspectors 
can police the whole Soviet Union,” Perle says. For these 
hard-liners. the need to stay ahead of Moscow’s moderniza- 
tion program is paramount. Concedes Perle: “I’m opposed to 
a comprehensive test ban even if it were verifiable.” 
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Questions and Reforms 





Bashing Gaddafi has not quieted the Pentagon's critics 


hen the Sixth Fleet struck at Liby- 

an air-defense batteries and patrol 
boats a fortnight ago without suffering a 
single casualty, America’s top military 
brass celebrated more than just a victory 
over Muammar Gaddafi. The Pentagon 
offered the Navy’s demonstration of high- 
tech firepower as a telling retort to an in- 
creasingly restive band of congressional 
critics who accuse the military of building 
“gold-plated” weapons that will turn out 
to be duds in combat. Like Libya’s radar 
transmitters, the Pentagon’s detractors 
were silenced, but only for the moment. 

Early action reports from 
the Gulf of Sidra claimed that 
half a dozen of Libya’s Soviet- 
made SA-5 missiles had fallen 
harmlessly into the sea, while 
the Navy’s HARM missiles had 
knocked out a radar station 
on land. Yet the Libyans were 
able to replace their radar 
within a few hours, and there 
remained some uncertainty 
whether all four HARMs (cost: 
$283,000 each) had actually 
struck home. 

More serious doubts sur- 
rounded the Harpoon missiles 
launched by the Navy cruiser 
Yorktown in a night action. At 
first the Navy claimed that a 
Libyan patrol boat 38 miles 
away had been hit. But offi- 
cials later backed off, admit- 
ting that the cruiser may have 
been shooting at a “mirage.” 
If the gunboat was for real, 
ask critics, did the Harpoons 
(cost: $944,000 each) miss? 
And if the Yorktown was 
shooting at a mirage, what 
does that say about the $1 bil- 
lion cruiser’s complex, highly 
sensitive Aegis radar defense 
system? 

Though final action re- 
ports will not be available for 
some months, Pentagon offi- 
cials last week continued to 
defend the performance of the 
Navy’s high-tech weapons 
With so-called smart weapons 
like the HARM, which homes 
in on radar signals to find its 
way to the target, “you get a 
higher probability of kill,” 
says Donald Hicks, Under 
Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Engineering. “But 
you have to recognize that 
nothing is perfect.’ Such 
smart weapons are designed 
to cripple a radar dish, not de- 
stroy an entire missile site. 

To pre-empt a growing 
congressional clamor for re- 
form of the Pentagon, Presi- 








dorsed a significant reorganization of the 
Pentagon's high command. The package 
he accepted was proposed by a blue-rib- 
bon panel led by former Deputy Secretary 
of Defense David Packard, which was set 
up in the wake of scandals over military 
procurement. The most important recom- 
mendations: to strengthen the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the ten 
worldwide theater commanders. By en- 
hancing their authority, the Packard pan- 
el hoped to overcome the interservice ri- 
valry that has impeded military planning 
by the Joint Chiefs and execution by com- 





dent Reagan last week en- 
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Defense Secretary Weinberger and JCS Chairman Admiral Crowe 


Will shuffling the organization chart lead to true reform? 


manders in the field. The President also 
backed the creation of a “procurement 
czar,” an Under Secretary of Defense to 
oversee the purchase of new weapons sys- 
tems for all service branches and ride 
herd on a Pentagon bureaucracy that has 
produced $640 toilet covers and $7,600 
coffee pots. In another report to be re- 
leased this week, the Packard commission 
charges that “all too many of our weapons 
systems cost too much, take to long to de- 
velop and by the time they are fielded, in- 
corporate obsolete technology.” 

Even within the Pentagon, some offi- 
cials questioned whether the measures 
backed by the President amounted to 
anything more than rearranging squares 
on an organization chart. In a book pub- 
| lished this month, America Can Win, Col- 
orado’s Democratic Senator 





a + . 
m Gary Hart, founder of the mil- 
a reform movement in 


ste. 


Congress, insists that mere or- 
ganizational changes are not 
enough. Unless the military 
“culture” is transformed, he 
insists, the U.S. risks losing its 
next real war. According to 
Hart, the military promotion 
system rewards “organization 
men,” skillful Pentagon bu- 
reaucrats, while passing over 
“warriors” with a true under- 
standing of the “art of war.” 
Hart aims his harshest 
criticism at the Navy, which 
he claims is building history’s 
“most expensive naval muse- 
um,” one designed to fight the 
last World War rather than 
any future one. The US., for 
example, has been funding 
aircraft carriers as the most 
effective way to project power 
Hart dismisses the flattop as 
the ship that won the Battle of 
Midway (1942) and points out 
that the Soviet Union has 
been launching the capital 
ship of the next war—the sub- 
marine. The U.S. has 100 at- 
tack subs, the Soviets three 
times as many. American sub- 
marines are quieter, an im- 
portant advantage in under- 
sea warfare, but the Soviets’ 
are faster and can dive deeper 
Navy brass point out that 
the $75 billion array of carrier 
groups looked pretty intimi- 
dating to Gaddafi, who dared 
not send his 535-plane air 
force aloft to challenge the 
Sixth Fleet. But questions 
about both the cost and effec- 
tiveness of the operation are 
sure to be part of the continu- 
ing debate over how to allo- 
cate military resources and 
structure the Pentagon bu- 
reaucracy for the defense the 
US. will need in the decade 
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Harrington outside headquarters: her problems were professional and personal ; 


Portland’s Tarnished Penny 












po Harrington became the first 
woman police chief in a big US, city 
the hard way: besides proving her abilities 
as an effective officer, she filed some 40 
sex-discrimination complaints against 
Portland’s police bureau, consistently 
winning them to keep rising in the ranks. 
Since her appointment to chief in January 
1985, Harrington, 44, has discovered that 
running the city’s 760-member force has 
been just as much of a struggle as her 21- 
year climb to the top. 

After jumping from crisis to crisis, 
Harrington last week faced problems that 
were both professional and personal. Her 
husband, Police Officer Bruce Gary Har- 
rington, was under departmental investi- 
gation for allegedly informing a business- 
man friend, Robert Lee, that Lee was 
among the suspects in a citywide crack- 
down on cocaine. Gary Harrington then 
filed for a paid disability leave, claiming 
that the investigation by the department 
headed by his wife was causing him stress 
and depression. 

For Penny Harrington, turmoil is not 
unusual. She had been in office only a 
month when a city budget crisis forced 
her to fire 16 police officers and leave 60 
vacancies unfilled, outraging the force. 
Ordered by Mayor Bud Clark to give pri- 
ority to cutting Portland's high burglary 
rate, which topped the nation’s three 
years running, Harrington created a juve- 
nile division that worked to prevent tru- 
ancy, thus reducing daytime burglaries. 
But to pay for it she eliminated the vice 
and drug division, giving its duties to al- 
ready overworked detectives and precinct 
officers. Critics charged that this led to an 
increase in Portland’s drug trade. 

Through no fault of Harrington’s, 
Portland’s criminals are often returned to 
the streets soon after conviction because 
the city’s jails are too full to house them. 

















The travails ofa crusading woman police chief 


For four years in a row Portland voters 
have refused to approve funds for more 
cells. Due to overcrowding, some 7,500 of- 
fenders were given citations last year in- 
stead of jail sentences. “It’s insane,” pro- 
tested Harrington. “We're recycling the 
same criminals over and over again.” 

The chief has further angered her sub- 
ordinates by limiting smoking on the job. 
Each precinct is allowed only one office 
and one squad car in which smoking is 
permitted. Harrington has reprimanded 
officers who abuse citizens. Last year she 
banned the use of the carotid (“sleeper”) 
hold after a Portland policeman used the 
neck grip and inadvertently killed a black 
security guard who had no criminal rec- 
ord. Two officers responded to the ban by 
selling T shirts inscribed DON’T CHOKE 
‘EM. SMOKE ‘EM. Harrington had the offi- 
cers fired, but they were reinstated by an 
arbitrator. 

Other officers complain that the 
chief's brother-in-law and sister hold high 
positions in the police bureau. One unfair- 
ly describes the force as a “family-owned 
business since 1985.” 

A police-union poll taken last fall 
showed that 91% of 481 officers who re- 
sponded rated the chief's performance as 
“poor” or “below average.” Morale on the 
force, 90% of whose members are men, is 
still falling. Nevertheless, Harrington ar- 
gues that her policies will bring long-term 
results. To her critics, she says cuttingly, 
“The kind of people who are in law en- 
forcement for the excitement are very 
much opposed to what I’m trying to do.” 

So far, the chief has not been blamed 
by most residents for the police problems, 
and her ready access to community 
groups has created a reserve of goodwill. 
But there is a growing feeling that her lat- 
est difficulties may leave Portland's bright 
Penny somewhat tarnished. = 





Call of the Wild 


_A mountain killer breaks loose 





he myths of the romanticized West 

die hard, a fact that was making a 
tough job even tougher last week for a 
100-man posse in three states. The 
searchers were engaged in an all too fa- 
miliar chore: hunting down Claude Dal- 
las, 36, a self-styled “mountain man” who 
cold-bloodedly killed two game wardens 
in January 1981. After the slayings, Dal- 
las eluded similar posses in the bleak, high 
desert country near the Oregon-Idaho- 
| Nevada border for 16 months before he 
was wounded and caught in April 1982. 
On Easter Sunday, Dallas cut his way 
through two fences at the Idaho State 
Correctional Institution near Boise and 
vanished once again in his former haunts. 

Bloodhounds working from the scent 
of a baseball cap found near the prison 
traced Dallas as far as the Paradise Hill 
Bar near Winnemucca, Nev., close to the 
mobile home where he had been captured 
four years ago. To some locals, Dallas em- 
bodied all the old gunslinger’s heroics. He 
had proved that he was a faster draw than 
the wardens, who, in this view, had no 
business invading his mountain camp to 
find out whether he was poaching game, a 
God-given right in the wilderness. Never 
mind that Dallas had pumped shots into 
the heads of both victims as they lay 
wounded on the ground. He managed to 
persuade a jury that he was guilty only of 
manslaughter | 

Sheriff Vaughn Killeen, leading the 
manhunt from a Boise command center, 
was unimpressed by Dallas’ folk-hero im- 
age, garnished by two books and likely to 
be embellished in a movie that had been 
planned before his escape. Scoffed the 
sheriff: “The only difference between 
Dallas and other escapees is that he rides 
a horse and the others drive a car.” 

But at the Paradise Hill Bar, Bartend- 
er Larry Asey declared, “He’s got a damn 
lot of friends up here.’ Some of those sup- 
porters apparently were calling the sher- 
iff's office with phony tips about seeing 
Dallas everywhere from Canada to Colo- 
rado. The calls fooled no one as the pursu- 
ers prepared for a long, dangerous huntin | 
the sparsely populated region, where 
there are countless places to hide and 
plenty of folks willing to harbor a fugitive, 
even if he is actually as mean and brutal 
as most of the Old West's false heroes. & 
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The goals set by President John F. Ken- 


nedy were noble: to create a ‘peace corps of 


talented young men and women, willing and 
able to serve their country.” Living like 
those they had come to help, the volunteers 
were to bring modern skills to the primitive, 
the diseased and the ignorant, and to show 
off America at its best. Twenty-five years af- 
ter the founding of the Peace Corps, some 
6,000 volunteers still labor in 62 nations, 
but the agency's lofty ideals are tempered by 
a sense of its limits. Critics, including for- 
mer volunteers, have questioned whether the 
corps actually helped or merely provided an 
exotic interlude for thousands of young 
Americans. Last month TIME State Depart- 
ment Correspondent Johanna McGeary re- 
turned to a remote Kuna Indian village on 
the island of Playén Chico off the Atlantic 
coast of Panama, where she lived as a Peace 
Corps volunteer for 16 months in 1968 and 


69. Her report on what the intervening two | 


decades—and the Peace had 


wrought there 


Corps 


was apprehensive as the bush plane 
| B dipped precipitously over the jungle- 
clad mountain to land. I had first made 
the same scalp-tingling descent in the 
dark days of June 1968, leaving behind a 





Making mola: the hand-stitched panels are a Kuna tradition the volunteers helped preserve 


Gone, but Not Forgotten 


In Panama, an ex—Peace Corps volunteer finds a surprising legacy 


US. that seemed to have betrayed its 
ideals. Without a doubt, I was more pas- 
sionately opposed to the Viet Nam War 
than knowledgeable about my work in 
Playon Chico. Nevertheless, like so many 
other idealistic but technically untutored 
volunteers, I was determined in some 
vague way to do good. Now I was return- 
ing to discover if we had 

My work among the Kuna had been 
fascinating and frustrating, seemingly ill 
connected to the noble purpose of Peace 
Corps service. It was a first-rate anthro- 
pological experience for me, I concluded, 
but what was it worth to them? Had our 
efforts helped improve the lives of the 
Kuna? I certainly questioned the very 





After 17 years McGeary greets an old friend 





Two future “kings” of Playén Chico 








wisdom or possibility of our “doing good.” 

Our vegetable project, a benign at- 
tempt to improve the Kuna’s subsistence 
diet, had been a complete failure. The In- 
dians didn’t want to grow vegetables, re- 
fused to tend them, wouldn't eat them 
Eventually, a Kuna friend patiently ex- 
plained why: the vegetables had to be 
weeded every day, he said. “But here, 
each morning I decide what I will do. To- 
day I will pick coconuts. Tomorrow I will 
fish. The next day I will get water or cut 
bananas. So you see,” he concluded, “on 
my island I am king.” 

With that I came to believe that Peace 
Corps volunteers could not impose our 
particular notions of civilization on other 
people. The Kuna culture was poor and 
primitive, yet it had an idyllic quality that 
was light-years away from the hardscrab- 
ble poverty of the campesinos in the Pan- 
amanian interior. I had even for a time 
come to like a life reduced to basic neces- 
sity: fetch water, prepare food, wash 
clothes, catch fish, paddle the boat 

To my delight, I found that the Kuna 
still do all these things in the old way 
Upon my return, the Indians who wel- 
comed me with warm hugs seemed no 
more surprised than if I had been gone 
only a few days—perhaps because the 
years had changed their lives so little. The 
Kuna still spend half a day paddling to | 
the river on the mainland to bathe, wash | 
clothes, collect water. Intrusions of mod- | 
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“Romance without 
finance 


aint got a chance: 


] A great jazz musician expressed a fundamental truth with this 

. | remark. He also ignited the world with a new sound called Bebop. 

_| Charlie “Bird” Parker experimented with new ideas, creating music 
with driving style and remarkable facilities. 

At The Northern Trust Company in Chicago we admire Charlie's 
style. For over 96 years our credit packages have been recognized 
for their originality and flexibility. foday we work more og 
| than ever with a new generation of business men and women. They 
share their business goals and financial history with us early on. 

‘| Just as they do with their lawyers and accountants. The result is 
a financial relationship with all the creative force and flexibility 
of Charlie’s music. 

If your problem is romance, it’s your call. 


If it’s fi it’ i - 
Call Artal Lentine Officer. Northern Trust Bank 


(312) 630-6000. We want to talk, and you can quote us. 








The Northern Trust Company, 50 S. LaSalle, Chicago, IL 60675. Member FDIC 








“ICAP’s 31.91%’ return is 


right on the money.” 
e Su Kae 2 


That's how much ICAP’s Growth Portfolio grew in value for the 16 
months ending January 7, 1986. Our Fixed Income Portfolio grew 
28.31% * and our U.S. Government Securities, 27.99% *. And because the a 

ICAP variable annuity’s earnings are tax deferred, the money you make, £ 
you keep, without paying current taxes. Taxes are paid only when you want 

income or when you make withdrawals. f- 












You have five professionally managed investments to choose from 

ICAP also gives you the flexibility to move your money among five different 
investments—U.S. Government Securities, fixed income, growth, high yield, 
and money market portfolios. And you can move your money—at its current 
value—as often as every month, so it’s always where you think it can earn 
the most. 


Sell 


You're investing with financial services leaders 
ICAP—lIntegrated’s Capital Accumulation Program is issued by 
Resources Life Insurance Company and Providence Life 
Insurance Company which have more than $6 billion of life 
insurance in force.* * These companies are subsidiaries of 
Integrated Resources, Inc., a New York Stock Exchange-listed, 
financial services leader which manages more than $10 billion 
in investor-owned assets. 


For investment information, fill out our coupon or call us 
toll free today. 


1-800-225-ICAP 


*Amounts indicated represent the change in accumulatic 
separate accounts from inception on September 5, 1984 to January 7, 1986 and 
reflect income return and appreciation in value of securities held in the underlying 
portfolios, including reinvestment of all dividends and distributions after 
deduction of all fees and expenses. These historical results should not be 
regarded as an indication of future performance and investment results will 
fluctuate with market conditions 


m unit values for the 





**Flexible premium variable annuity. Policy form series FPVA and FRVA. Not 
available in all states. Tom Seaver is currently investing in ICAP and has been 
compensated for this endorsement 
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gear 


I want more complete information. Please send mea 
descriptive brochure on ICAP and a Prospectus including all fees and 
charges. | will read the Prospectus carefully before I invest or send money. 
Send to ICAP RO. Box 16027, Denver CO 80216. ICAP is distributed by 
Integrated Capital Services, Inc. 
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| ACD PLAYER THAT'LL PLAY SIX DISCS? 
| I SAID [ID TAKE IT BEFORE THE SALESMAN 
EVEN OPENED HIS MOUTH. 
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“Music plays more than a minor role 
in my life. | live by it. 1 work by it.I relax 
by it. So when I ran into Pioneer's new 
Multi-Play CD Player, there was just no 
way | could leave the store without it? 

THE PIONEER PD-M6 MULTI- 
PLAY CD PLAYER. The first and only 
compact disc player that holds six discs, 
to play over four hours of uninterrupted 
beautiful music. 

The first and only compact disc 






MA PIONEER. ANDTM PROUD OF IT. 


player that allows you to play nothing but 
your favorite songs from all six discs, in 
the order you want to hear them. 

The first and only compact disc 
player that, with the touch of the remote, 
plays selections at random. And theo- 
retically, the sequence won't repeat 
itself for about 3,000,000,000 years! 

Pioneer's revolutionary Multi- 
Play CD Player. Don't go home 
without it. 





CATCH THE SPIRIT OFATRUE PIONEER. 


Pioneer Electronics (USA), Inc., Long Beach, CA 
Pioneer Electronics of Canada, lnc, Ontario, Cana 


da ©1985 Pioneer Electronics (USA) Inx 
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ern culture are few: more outboard motors 
for the wooden cayucos, tape decks and 
boom boxes everywhere. 

Yet inevitably life in the Kuna’s San 
Blas archipelago has subtly changed 
Many of the men have left the islands for 
jobs inland. Tourism and rampant drug 
smuggling along the coast have trans- 
formed the Kuna’s former open welcome 
of Americans into the almost xenophobic 
suspicion with which they have always re- 
garded Latinos. The number of day trip- 
pers, drawn by the Kuna’s renowned 
cloth art, the mola, has multiplied 


t was the mola that also brought the 

Peace Corps to San Blas. These vibrant- 
ly colored, intricately patterned, hand- 
stitched cloth panels are essential not only 
to the Kuna woman’s traditional dress but 
to her life. From her first crude attempts at 
the difficult reverse appliqué, a Kuna 
woman will stitch on her mola daily, first 
for her trousseau, then to sell. Yet when 
the corps arrived in 1963, Indian women 
were shedding their artful garb for cheap 
cotton dresses, and it was feared the 
unique craft of the mola would be lost, 
along with the cash it earned the Indians. 
The volunteers organized a Cooperativa de 
Productos de Mola. By the time L arrived to 
organize the eager women on Playoén Chi- 
co, the co-op had grown to 200 women on 
seven islands. 

I had thought that the cooperative 
had died when the Peace Corps quit Pan- 
ama in 1971. Instead, it had blossomed 
into a cottage industry that brings sub- 
stantial cash into an economy formerly 
based on coconuts. Today, 1,365 women 
on 17 islands turn out thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of mola products each year, 
from pillows and purses to the traditional 
squares. The co-op runs a store in Panama 
City that sells wholesale to tourist shops in 
town and even exports to the U.S. Like 
everything else in the co-op, the store is 
run by Kuna women only 

The success of the tribe-wide co-op 
has taught the Kuna how to apply the 
same principles to even larger matters. 
Spurred by the construction of a road into 
their territory and the threat of forced de- 
velopment from outside, the Kuna men 
have formed a second tribal cooperative 
to manage the land and water resources of 
their nearly autonomous homeland. Their 
efforts have been impressive enough to 
win international support, including a 
$225,000 grant from the MacArthur 
Foundation. “The Indians have made it 
into the 20th century intact,” says Ann 
Wenzel, an American friend in Panama. 
“On the way they have learned to live in 
contact with the Western world without 
succumbing to it.” 

The co-op’s success surprised and 
humbled me. The long-departed Peace 
Corps hardly brought unalloyed good to 
the Kuna Indians. But unsuspectingly we 
had given them the political and organi- 
zational skills they needed to control their 
destiny. It is indeed a useful legacy = 























Twilight of the Firebrand 





George Wallace bids farewell to an odyssey and an era 


Saying goodbye in Montgomery 


he past has made an impression on 

Montgomery. The city’s air reverber- 
ates with dead glories and brags, old rhet- 
oric, old songs gusting out of the tribal 
memory. The state capitol amounts to a 
sort of truculent shrine. A memorial to the 
Confederate dead stands on its grounds. 
“When this historic shaft shall crumbling 
lie,” begins a grandiloquent inscription 
carved in the stone, “In ages hence, in 
woman’s heart will be/ A folded flag, a 
thrilling page unrolled,/ A deathless song 
of southern chivalry.” 

Jefferson Davis stood on the west por- 
tico to take his oath as President of the 
Confederacy in 1861. George Wallace 
stood on the same spot 100 years later, 
took his first oath as Governor and prom- 
ised, “Segregation now! Segregation to- 
morrow! And segregation forever!” From 
where Wallace stood, one can look across 
the way and see Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
Dexter Avenue Baptist Church, the civil 
rights headquarters in the days of the bus 
boycott that began the long American 
journey 

King became a symbol of something. 
Wallace became a symbol of something 
else. Now King is a national holiday 
Wallace is an extinct volcano, to tamper 
with Disraeli’s phrase. 

Last week Wallace’s wheelchair was 
pushed into the old state house of repre- 
sentatives chamber. Fighting tears, Wal- 
lace spoke in a thin, pained voice. He 











talked about the Wallace era, about the 
long transit that Alabama made from the 
Depression to the Sunbelt. Wallace glanc- 
ingly compared himself to Peter the Great 
and the apostle Paul. He announced that, 
at age 66, he will not run again for Gover- 
nor. The long drama of his career will 
end. And so, symbolically, will an era. 

The only violence that Wallace men- 
tioned in his speech were the five shots 
that Arthur Bremer fired into his body in 
a Maryland parking lot in 1972. He did 
not mention the four black Sunday-school 
children bombed in a_ Birmingham 
church in 1963, or the way he stood in the 
schoolhouse door at the University of Al- 
abama to keep blacks from going to class 
with whites. The omission was natural 
enough. That was long ago, and in some 
ways, it was in another country. 

The drama of Wallace's era was often 
ugly. In full cry during the 1960s and early 
‘70s, George Wallace set violent passions 
loose. But then, violent passions raged all 
over the American landscape in those 
days. The wildfire on the left set the right 
to smoldering. Defiant, depthless and 
charismatic, bristling with an animal vi- 
tality, Wallace knew the political uses of 
resentment, of powerlessness. He began 
by playing upon the psychology of race in 
the South, then, going national, assembled 
a constituency of the aggrieved, of Ameri- 
cans fed up with antiwar protest and long 
hair and Big Government interference 
and (paradoxically) the disintegration of 
authority. The whole American edifice 
seemed to be coming down. 

Leading the forces of chaos were | 
“pointy-headed intellectuals who can’t 
park their bicycles straight.” Wallac2 be- 
came the Spartacus of an American class 
revolt against the elite and the chic and 
the powerful. He developed a fine dismis- 
sive snarl. “Send them a message,” he 
said, in that thick, dark voice. Half an 
inch beneath the surface of his words 
there ran an undercurrent of menace. 
There was a backwoods defiance in the 
fire that lit George Wallace up. There was 
also something, more than something, of 
the opportunist and the demagogue 

Was it the opportunist in Wallace that 
eventually made his peace with Alabama 
blacks, and even won their crucial sup- 
port in his last campaign? Or was it a mat- 
ter of amazing grace? If slavery and all 
that followed were the American original 
sin, George Wallace ended his journey in 
the vicinity of redemption. It was a 
strange and moving American spectacle 
to see Wallace a few weeks ago receive an 
honorary degree from Tuskegee Institute, 
the blacks in the audience applauding 
him with a forgiving warmth. Wounded, 
in his wheelchair, subdued and sweet, he 
blew them kisses. —By Lance Morrow 
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“We just leased an Audi 5000S “So how are the tires?” 
for only $298 a month.” 


*T has offer is avaslable only from a participating Audi Prestige Leasing dealer through May 31,1986 as a 60-month, closed-end lease, No purchase option. No down payment 
us required. First month $298 payment and $300 security deposit are required in advance. Monthly payments are based on manufacturers suggested retail price and special 
lease terms extended by VC1/Prestige Leasing. Total lease payments $17,880 plus 10¢ per mile ever 75,000. Registration, local fees,tax, options additional. 

For more information call !-800-FOR-AUDI The art of engineering. 
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Z--P-P-E-R 
I-S B-A-C-K 


A once familiar landmark re- 
turned to Times Square last 


the day: EXPLOSION ON TWA 


absence of nine years, the fam- 
ous “zipper,” true to its nick- 
name, again began zipping 
around | Times Square, known 
also as the tower where the 
New Year countdown begins 
with the dropping of a giant 
apple. First lighted on Nov. 6, 
1928, to report Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s presidential election, the 
zipper paraded the Hinden- 
burg explosion, the end of 
World War IT and other news- 
worthy events until its opera- 
tor, the New York Times, 
pulled the plug in 1962. Resur- 
rected in 1965 by LIFE and oth- 
er sponsors, it flickered until 
1977. Last week’s comeback is 
a $1 million promotional effort 
by Newsday, a Long Island 
newspaper intent on invading 
the city. 





LOBBYISTS 


Trading on 
_AFriendship 


As a close friend of Ronald 
and Nancy Reagan’s, Michael 
Deaver is one of Washington’s 
more powerful influence ped- 
diers. But the onetime White 
House deputy chief of staff 
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Return of a Times Square herald. . . 


week, flashing the headline of | 


727 OVER GREECE. After an | 








. . . of police and protesters at the University of California, Berkeley . .. 


raised eyebrows when he met 
with Office of Management 
and Budget Director James 
Miller III in February to dis- 
cuss the B-1 bomber, built by 
Deaver client Rockwell Inter- 
national. Federal rules bar for- 
mer senior officials from lob- 
bying their old agencies for a 
year after they quit their posts, 
and Deaver’s quarantine lasts 
until May. 

The White House insists 
that Deaver violated no regula- 
tion, since he worked for the 
White House Office, a small 
but separate entity in the Ex- 
ecutive Office, which includes 
OMB. Besides, huffed Deaver, if 
he had truly wanted to trade 
on his friendship, “I wouldn't 
have wasted my time on Jim 
Miller. I would have gone right 
over to the President.” 


BERKELEY 


Seems Like 
Old Times 


“This is about as bad as any- 
thing that I can recall in the 
1960s,"" said a dismayed Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 
Chancellor Ira Heyman. Some 
400 demonstrators, many 
armed with rocks, bottles and 
chunks of concrete, faced off 
against club-swinging police. 
In two days of fighting, more 
than 150 were arrested and at 


| least 33 injured. 


The issue this time was not 
free speech on campus, as in 
1964, or the war in Viet Nam, 
as in 1965 and afterward, but 


| Dissatisfied with the regents’ 
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the state university system’s es- 
timated $2.4 billion investment 
in 33 U.S. companies that are 
doing business in South Africa. 


case-by-case divestiture 
stance, protesters erected 
mock shantytowns. When a 
fire marshal ordered the shan- 
ties demolished as a hazard, 
the battle was joined. As in 
the 1960s’ protests, many of 
those arrested were not Berke- 
ley students. 


GEOLOGY 


Shakes, Rattles 
And Rolls 


Almost 80 years after the great 
earthquake of April 1906, 
which killed more than 700 
people, another tremor hit the | 
San Francisco Bay Area last 
week. Measuring 5.3 on the 
Richter scale, vs. an estimated 
8.3 for the '06 temblor, the 
quake for four seconds shook 
shelves and nerves from Santa 
Rosa to San Luis Obispo. 
Damage was minimal: some 
21,000 people lost power brief- 
ly, but the San Francisco sky- 
scrapers merely swayed, as 
they are designed to do. The 
tremor, along with another 
mild one the previous Satur- 
day, was the latest in a series 
that has shaken the area in the 
past decade. 

Meanwhile, on an island 
southwest of Anchorage, the 
4,025-ft. Mount Augustine vol- 
cano erupted for the second 
time, after being dormant 











..and of a once quiet volcano 


since 1976. University of Alas- 
ka Geophysicist David Stone 
explained that the Mount Au- 
gustine eruptions, which shot 
ash eight miles into the sky, are 
loosely related to the earth- 
quakes in that both are caused 
by the same “gross global 
mechanism”: the glacial move- 
ment of the Pacific tectonic 
plate, which is inching north 
below California and diving 


| under southern Alaska. 


EVANGELISM 


The Bell Tolls 
For Falwell 


Evangelist Jerry Falwell set up 
a toll-free telephone number a 
decade ago so followers could 
dial in to hear his inspirational 
messages and be massaged for 
donations. Things were heav- 
enly until Atlanta’s Edward 
Johnson, who holds a grudge 
against television evangelists, 
programmed his Atari to dial 
Falwell’s number every 30 sec- 
onds. In December, Southern 
Bell got Johnson to deprogram 
his computer, but publicity 
over the incident inspired oth- 
er Falwell foes to dial away. 
Among the harassers: homo- 
sexuals angered at Falwell’s 
crusade against them. Some 
25% of the 1 million toll-free 
calls a year were coming from 
cranks, at a cost to Falwell of 
$1 a call. Last week, in the 
midst of economic cutbacks 
throughout his evangelistic or- 
ganization, Falwell converted 
to a toll number. 
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DIMIS ARGYROPOULOS 








TERRORISM 








Explosion on Flight 840 


The shadow war continues as a bomb goes off aboard a TWA jet over Greece 


WA Flight 840, a Boeing 727 fly- 
ing from Rome to Athens with 115 
passengers and seven crew mem- 
bers aboard, had already begun its 
descent toward the Athens international 
airport. Twenty minutes before the 
plane’s expected landing, as it flew at 
15,000 ft. over Argos, a town near the an- 
cient site of Mycenae, an explosion shook 
the aircraft. At first the pilot, Captain 
Richard Peterson, 56, a 30-year veteran, 
thought the problem was a broken win- 
dow, though he later likened the thunder- 
ous sound to that of “a shotgun going off 
next to your ear.” Said Passenger Jane 
Klingel, 25, from California: “The plane 
shook, as it would in turbulence. In front 
of me, I saw a sort of green lightning. I 
thought I was dying.” 
Neither the crew nor most of the pas- 
sengers knew at the time that four of the 
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passengers had been sucked out of the 9- 
ft. by 4-ft. hole blown in the fuselage near 
the right wing in the moments after the 
explosion. On the ground, a shepherd 
near Argos found the bodies of three 
Greek Americans, all from Annapolis, 
Md.: Demetra Stylianopoulou, 58, her 
daughter Maria Klug, 25, and her eight- 
month-old granddaughter Demetra. A 
fourth body, that of Colombian-born Al- 
berto Ospino, 39, of Stratford, Conn., was 
later found in a nearby field, along with 
the window seat in which he had been sit- 
ting, 10-F. 

Aboard the plane, Saudi Arabian Pas- 
senger Ibrahim al Nami, 29, thought he 
saw Ospino go through the hole. Said al 
Nami: “I was talking with my wife when 
we heard the explosion. Suddenly my 
chair sank. The man sitting next to me at 
the window, I don’t know what happened 


to him. He disappeared. My foot went 
through the cabin floor. I caught hold of 
my wife's seat and held on hard.” 

As debris and fiberglass particles 
filled the cabin, blown about by the intru- 
sive wind, terror gripped the passengers 
Pushing away from the gaping hole, a few 
grabbed their hand baggage and irratio- 
nally told flight attendants they wanted to 
leave the plane. Stewardess Catherine 
Erickson, 30, scooped up some linen nap- 
kins and handed them out to passengers 
whose legs and feet were bleeding 

When some oxygen masks remained 
jammed in the overhead compartments, a 
passenger used a pocket knife to pry them 
loose. Tom Kojis, 44, a Methodist pastor 
from Algoma, Wis., comforted his twelve- 
year-old son Jonathan, telling him, “We're 
not going to die. We still have things to 
do.” Nancy Hauser, 37, of Los Angeles 
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said later, “My feeling was we weren't go- 
ing to make it. I saw this huge hole, and we 
were losing elevation fast.” 

In the cockpit, Peterson immediately 
turned his plane 20° to the left and started 
a direct descent toward the Athens air- 
port. He told the tower, “I have a problem 
with one of the windows. I think it is going 
to break, and I request immediate priority 
for landing.” Then he tried to calm the 
| passengers. “Please don’t panic. Our en- 
gines are O.K. We'll be landing in about 
ten minutes if nothing else goes wrong.” 

Thirteen minutes after the explosion, 
Peterson landed his plane safely, to the 
cheers and applause of his passengers and 
crew. Though he later described the oper- 
ation as a “normal emergency landing,” 
Peterson admitted that he had been con- 
cerned in the last minutes of flight be- 
cause “you wonder if you have your 
brakes and your hydraulic system.” He 
continued, “Even though it shows on the 
instruments, you never know. That’s why 
people clapped when we touched down. 
They were glad, as we were, to be on the 





needed to be told how lucky they were 
that the explosion had not damaged any 
of the plane’s vital systems. If the bomb 
had gone off ten minutes earlier, while the 
craft was still flying at its cruising altitude 
of 29,000 ft., the loss of pressure 
would have caused a far more se- 
rious explosion. 

The bomb aboard Flight 840 
took only four lives, far fewer 
than the 166 people who died two 
days earlier when a Mexican jet- 
liner crashed into a mountainside 
in central Mexico, but it was one 
of the most chilling episodes in 
the generation-old saga of air- 
borne terrorism. The bombing 
demonstrated that neither gov- 
ernments nor airlines have yet 
found the means to make air 
travelers safe from terrorist at- 
tacks (see box). 

Nor was there any sense that 
the war against terrorism was be- 
ing won on the ground. At week’s 
end a bomb went off in a West 
Berlin nightclub, killing an American sol- 
dier and a West German woman and injur- 
ing more than 150 people. Responsibility 
was claimed by the Holger Meins Com- 
mando, which is linked to the Red Army 
Faction and had previously asserted that it 
was responsible for the assassination of 
Swedish Prime Minister Olof Palme in 
Stockholm in February. 

Over the Mediterranean, TWA flies 
daily between Rome, Athens and Cairo. 
The 727 on which the bombing occurred 
last Wednesday had started the day in 
Cairo, stopped at Athens and proceeded 
to Rome. There it picked up its passen- 
gers, most of whom had arrived on a con- 
necting TWA 747 flight from Los Angeles 
and New York, and took off for a return 
trip to Athens. Aviation authorities in 
Athens quickly established that the bomb 
had not been placed in the luggage com- 
| partment but had been carried aboard 
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ground.” Among the 118 survivors, none | 































and put beneath seat 10-F, possibly in the 
life preserver. This was the seat in which 
Passenger Ospino had been sitting at the 
time of the explosion. 

After months of complaints about 
their security arrangements, officials in 
Rome, Athens and Cairo were adamant 
in insisting they had followed existing 
procedures scrupulously. The U.S. agrees 
that security at all three airports is much 
improved. Before Flight 840 left Rome 
last week, it was inspected by a private se- 





Seat 10F 


Seats 11E 
and 11F 





Demetra Klug, top, her mother Maria Klug 


and grandmother Demetra Stylianopoulou 
were in row 11. Alberto Ospino sat in 10-F 





curity firm, Flashpol, and crew members 
said they had checked beneath the seats 
and had done a “spot check” of some, but 
not all, of the 146 life preservers aboard. 

Police officials promptly centered 
their investigation on a Lebanese woman 
of about 30 who was traveling under the 
name May Elias Mansur. She had report- 
edly flown from Beirut to Cairo on March 
25 and on the morning of April 2 had 
flown on the TWA plane from Cairo to 
Athens, along with only 16 other passen- 
gers. She arrived late for the flight, but 
Egyptian authorities insisted that her lug- 
gage had been inspected. The woman had 
been subjected to the usual body search, 
but because of the lateness of the hour was 
driven in an airline car rather than a bus to 
the plane, where she identified her luggage 
before boarding. She sat in seat 10-F, and 
during much of the flight kept the table 
down over her lap and listened to cassette 
tapes on earphones. After arriving in Ath- 
ens, she spent seven hours in the transit 
lounge, leaving on a Middle East Airlines 
flight for Beirut shortly after the crippled 
TWA 727, on its return from Rome, made 
its emergency landing in Athens. On Fri- 
day, in the Lebanese port city of Tripoli, a 
woman who identified herself as Mansur 
strongly denied that she had had any role 
in “such a terrorist crime.” 

Greek investigators speculat- 
ed that the explosion on the 
plane may have been caused by a 
Czechoslovak-made plastic ex- 
plosive called Semtex, which 
East bloc countries export in 
large quantities to Lebanon. 
Dark orange in color and claylike 
in consistency, Semtex can be de- 
tected by trained dogs but appar- 
ently not by existing airport 
equipment. Authorities believed 
that the bomb, which may have 
been no larger than two bars of 
soap, could have had a plastic 
timer that would not have set off 
the metal-detecting machines at 
the Cairo airport. 

On the day of the explosion 
aboard Flight 840, an anonymous 
caller telephoned a Western news 
agency in Beirut and said that the bomb 
had been planted by a little-known group 
called the Izzeddin Qassam unit of the 
Arab Revolutionary Cells, which in turn is 
linked to Palestinian renegade Abu Nidal, 
probably the world’s most wanted terrorist. 
The caller said the bombing was in retalia- 
tion for U.S. missile attacks on Libyan tar- 
gets last month during the showdown over 
the right of foreign ships to use the waters 
of the Gulf of Sidra. A four-page handwrit- 
ten statement repeating this claim and 
promising further attacks against US. tar- 
gets “across the world” was later delivered 
to Beirut newspapers. Qassam was slain by 
the British during a revolt in Palestine in 
1936. His name has frequently been used | 
by terrorist factions linked to Abu Nidal, 
whose real name is Sabry Khalil Bana and 
who officially broke away from Yasser 
Arafat’s mainstream Fatah organization 
in 1974. 
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The boasts of terrorists for the sake of 
publicity are notoriously unreliable. On 
Friday, for instance, still another Pales- 
tinian splinter group made the improba- 
ble claim that it was responsible for the 
crash of the Mexican airliner early last 
week. But the link between Abu Nidal 
and the TWA bombing seemed plausible. 
His dossier of terrorist acts includes the 
killing of a number of Palestinian foes and 
Israeli officials and the bombing of syna- 
gogues in Europe. His group may also 
have been involved in last year’s hijacking 
ofan EgyptAir plane, leading to the death 
of 60 people when the craft was stormed 
in Malta by Egyptian troops. 

The possible role of Libyan Leader 
Muammar Gaddafi in the latest attack is 
more difficult to prove. After the TWA 
bombing, Gaddafi declared, “This is an 
act of terrorism against a civilian target, 
and I'm totally against it.” President Rea- 
gan condemned the bombing as a “bar- 
baric act of wanton international terror- 








ism,” and an Administration official 
described the TWA attack, as well as the 
Berlin nightclub bombing, as part of an 
anti-U.S. “master plan” that was “backed 
by Gaddafi.” The official claimed that, 
under this plan, 30 U.S. diplomatic mis- 
sions and 50 American diplomats have 
been targeted for assault since Jan. 1. 


he U.S. assumption is that, while 

Gaddafi knows he cannot com- 

pete militarily with the Sixth Fleet 

in the Mediterranean, he can con- 

tinue to exploit surrogates like Abu Nidal, 

whom he supports and encourages. As a 

Western diplomat in Libya said two 

weeks ago, “The renegade Palestinians 

are an obvious source of men and know- 

how. They don’t cost very much to fi- 

nance, and it is very difficult to trace any 
links back to Libya.” 

For the terrorists, the direct benefits 

of such actions as the TWA bombing are 

the killing of Americans and the atten- 





dant notoriety. Among the indirect bene- 
fits is the damage caused to moderate 
Arab governments and to U‘S. allies in 
Europe. Already, tens of thousands of 
Americans have decided to avoid air trav- 
el to the Mediterranean this summer, and 
some are determined to stay away from 
Europe altogether. The result is a serious 
drop in tourism for Italy and Greece, 
among other countries, and a deepening 
of the economic crisis in Egypt. Abu Ni- 
dal and his allies would like nothing bet- 
ter than to see President Hosni Mubarak 
replaced by a radical government that 
would abrogate the Camp David accords 
and renew the state of war between Egypt 
and Israel. “Let us not forget that their 
ultimate goal is a Palestinian state in 
what is now Israel,” a Western diplomat 
in Cairo remarked last week. “But to get 
there, they are prepared to blow up the 
Middle East.” 








High-Technology Threats 


i] oel Koch, a Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, re- 
cently left his Pentagon office toting an overnight bag and 
rode to Washington’s National Airport. Koch breezed 
through three airport metal detectors and into the departure 
lounge. That was as far as he planned to go. Inside his carry- 
on bag, Koch had concealed a 9-mm handgun that weighs 
only 23 oz. and is made partly of superhardened plastic. When 
disassembled, the Austrian-made weapon, known as the 
Glock 17, does not look like a firearm. Only its barrel, slide 
and springs, which are metal, show up 
on airport scanners. The polymer 
handgrip, trigger guard and ammuni- 
tion clip that complete its profile as a 
gun do not set off the security devices. 
High-technology weapons have 
created a terrifying dilemma for airport 
Officials in their war against terrorists. 
Already, new guns made entirely of 
plastic are being developed. Easily con- 
cealable handguns like the Glock, along 
with hard-to-detect components for 
putty-like explosives that are also readi- 
ly available, give air pirates an edge that 
Officials are finding increasingly diffi- 
cult to counter. The Federal Aviation 
Administration, which oversees do- 
mestic airport security, insists that the 
Glock 17, which is legally sold in the 
US., can be detected on existing air- 
port X-ray machines. The gun’s manu- 
facturer attributes Koch's success in 
“smuggling” it to human error, not a system deficiency. 
Firearms are only one of the tools of terrorism that have 
become more sophisticated. Security devices at airports are 
intended to spot weapons that could be used by hijackers. 
But Brian Jenkins, a terrorism expert with the Rand Corp.,a 
think tank in Santa Monica, Calif., warns that the machines 
cannot identify bombs like the one planted aboard the TWA 
plane last week. Says he: “Explosives are made out of organ- 
ic material. They won't set off a metal detector, nor do they 
have any distinguishing silhouette. It’s a blob and can be of 
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Bomb detector at work in Rome airport 
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any shape.” A bomb detonator can be as slim as a pencil, and 
a timer no more conspicuous than a travel alarm. Plastic ex- 
plosives can be concocted from a wide variety of chemical 
formulas and take many forms, ranging from string on a 
package to sheets of paper. For all the refinements in new 
bombs, he believes, there is still a tried-and-true defense. 
Says Jenkins: “The best explosive-detection system has four 
legs and a cold nose.” 

Israel's state airline, El Al, which sets the world standard 
for security, relies mainly on people, rather than machines, 
to spot danger. El Al’s thoroughness sometimes infuriates 
passengers, who must endure a check-in ritual that includes 

hand searches of carry-on luggage, 
= minute scrutiny of passports and rigor- 
= ous quizzing of passengers about the 
contents of their luggage. Result: El Al 
= can boast that none of its planes has 
been hijacked since 1968. 

But such counterterror tactics con- 
flict sharply with what one Italian air- 
port official calls the “commercial phi- 
losophy” of Western airlines. Says an 
Interior Ministry official in Rome: “A 
commercial airport is asked to give 
tourists a pleasant, welcoming image. Is 
this consonant with stripping passen- 
gers, body checks and shaking out their 
clothes?” Such inconveniences on the 
ground may be the price that travelers 
pay for peace of mind in the air. 

Some countries have responded to 
the recent spate of terrorist hijackings 
by deploying heavily armed guards and 
armored vehicles at airports. Although 
reluctant to discuss what other safety measures have been tak- 
en to meet new threats, airline officials insist that both detec- 
tion technology and security personnel are under constant re- 
view. Explains Pan Am Spokesman James Arey: “The 
terrorists out there use every nugget of information to help de- 
velop their master plan.” Some insiders, however, are skepti- 
cal. An Alitalia pilot believes that terrorist attacks galvanize 
airport security police into only temporary vigilance. “That 
lasts about a week,” he complains. Too often, the normal lax 
checking procedures creep back in soon afterward. 
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SOUTH KOREA 





Call to protest: Kim Young Sam waves to a sea of supporters at a recent rally 


The Tide Keeps Rising 








r narural cemetery outside the southern 
city of Kwangju, a chilly drizzle fell on 
| the 100 identical gray tombstones. As a 
pair of women sobbed quietly, Kim 
Young Sam and Lee Min Woo, two of 
South Korea’s foremost opposition lead- 
ers, entered the cemetery and solemnly 
laid a wreath beside the graves. The wom- 
en’s keening rose in a crescendo. For a 
moment, the visitors stood together in si- 
lence, recalling the hundreds killed by 
government troops in Kwangju after a 
student uprising six years ago. 

Then, having paid tribute to the dead, 
the politicians went into town to assert the 
continued resurrection of the opposition 
movement. As the leaders took the podi- 
um at the local Y.M.C.A., 3,000 supporters 
squeezed into the tiny gymnasium. Per- 
| haps 50,000 others gathered outside in the 
streets. Some sat on curbsides, some 
mounted rooftops, some climbed onto 
telephone booths or trees to hear the call 
for nonviolent resistance. “Let them back 
us, imprison us or put us under house ar- 
rest,” declared Kim Young Sam. “This is 
the way Gandhi and Martin Luther King 
Jr. won victory.” Throughout the four- 
hour rally, thousands of policemen looked 
on, unarmed and uninterfering. 

The Easter Sunday congregation at 
K wangju was perhaps the largest demon- 
stration in South Korea since Chun Doo 
Hwan assumed the presidency six years 
ago. Just one week earlier, a similar pro- 
test had been held in the city of Pusan. 
And last weekend the opposition mount- 
ed yet another rally in the central city of 
Taegu. Though police took no action 
against the orderly crowd of 10,000 people 
who heard Kim Young Sam speak, they 
fired tear gas and waded into 2,000 youths 
who threatened to storm the city hall after 
the main group had dispersed. 

The demonstrations are ostensibly be- 








A resurgent opposition defies an authoritarian regime 


ing held to collect signatures demanding a 
reform of the country’s system of indirect 


elections. In reality, the gatherings have | 
| least edging—toward democracy. Nor is 


allowed Koreans to air with new vehe- 
mence their long-standing complaints 
against Chun’s strongman rule. 

Antigovernment protests in an au- 
thoritarian country are rare, and those in 
South Korea are still distinctly circum- 
scribed. The state-controlled national 
television channel devoted one sentence 
to the Easter demonstration; newspapers 
all but ignored it. On his way to Kwangju, 
the country’s leading oppositionist, Kim 
Dae Jung, was stopped by more than 200 
policemen and forced to return home. He 
was also told by police that he would not 
be allowed to travel to Taegu. 

The spirit of dissent in South Korea 


le 
be 





Va , 
Challenged leader: President Chun Doo Hwan 
Bringing a few freedoms to a police state 





| try’s security is vital to U.S. interests. 





has been awakened in large part by the al- 
most miraculous triumph of “people pow- 
er” in the Philippines that led to the fall of 
former President Ferdinand Marcos. Yet 
the differences between the two countries 
are glaring. Not even his enemies have 
accused the austere and hardworking 
Chun of Marcos-like cronyism or corrup- 
tion. His army, unlike that of the Philip- 
pines, is strikingly well disciplined and 
unlikely to split into factions. Most of all, 
the South Korean economy has boomed 
even as the Philippine economy col- 
lapsed. While 20 years ago the average 
Filipino earned almost three times as 
much as his Korean counterpart, now the 
figures are exactly reversed. Nevertheless, 
many Koreans have taken heart at the 
sight of a right-wing dictator undone by 
nothing more forceful than U-S. pressure 
and peaceful protest. “They know the 
parallels with the Philippines are not | 
there,” says a Western diplomat in Seoul. 
“But they are taking encouragement from 
it anyway.” 

Washington officials are wary of ap- 
plying anything more than steady but 
gentle pressure on Chun. The South Kore- 
an President, they believe, shows every 
sign of stepping down when his term ends 
in 1988 and seems to be moving—or at 


the U.S. inclined to underestimate its al- 
ly’s strategic needs or its own. Last week 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger 
visited the 41,000 American servicemen 
in South Korea and reaffirmed the Rea- 
gan Administration’s view that the coun- 


he specific target of the rising Korean 

protest is an electoral system under 
which the country’s 41 million people 
choose more than 5,000 electors, who in 
turn select a President. Chun has suggest- 
ed that the 1988 elections be held on 
schedule in the traditional fashion. The 
winner could then oversee a constitution- 
al reform and direct elections in 1989. His 
opponents, who fear that Chun’s hand- 
picked successor may renege on such an 
agreement, want constitutional reform 
now. Under pressure from Washington, 
Chun finally allowed the opposition to or- 
ganize rallies to collect signatures of sup- 
port for the proposed reform. 

The deeper question at issue is how 
long and how easily democracy and dicta- 
torship can live together. In some re- 
spects, Chun has eased his country steadi- 
ly closer to freedom. The man in the 
Korean street no longer observes a mid- 
night curfew, fears no sudden police raids 
and is able to travel abroad much more 
easily than before. Nonetheless, South 
Korea remains a virtual police state. The 
former general had hardly seized power 
when he pushed through martial law and 
placed many of his enemies under house 
arrest. To this day, the press is muzzled 
and the spreading of “black rumors” 
against the government is illegal. By the 
estimates of the U.S, State Department, 
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close to 1,000 political prisoners still lan- 
guish in the country’s jails. “Chun has lit- 
tle popular support,” allows one U.S. offi- 
cial. That fact was forcibly brought home 
by last year’s national elections, in which 
the opposition New Korea Democratic 
Party (N.K.D.P.), formed only weeks be- 
fore the voting, snared 102 seats in the 
276-member National Assembly. 

The government defends its authori- 
tarian habits by invoking the constant 
threat of an attack from the North. That 
is by no means an idle threat. In recent 
months, North Korea has massed the ma- 
jority of its forces just across the demilita- 
rized zone, poised for a quick strike. It 
built two new airfields from which its 
planes can reach Seoul in just eight min- 
utes, and bought from the Soviet Union 
new SCUD B surface-to-surface missiles 
that can hit the South Korean capital. Ac- 
cording to Chun, his country’s enemies 
have already begun maneuvering to sabo- 
tage two big events on Seoul’s calendar: 
the 1986 Asian Games, beginning in Sep- 
tember, and the 1988 Summer Olympics. 
Oppositionists reply that the government 
is using the threat from the North as a 
pretext to stifle dissent. Both West Ger- 
many and Israel, they point out, preserve 
a civilian democracy despite the dangers 
of attack from across their borders. 


he government's greatest weapon, 

however, may be an economy that con- 
tinues to go from strength to strength. In 
the first two months of this year, exports 
were up an impressive 38%, prompting 
some economists to talk about 9% growth 
for 1986. That mini-miracle has been as- 
sisted by the drop in the price of oil, a 
major South Korean import, and by the 
steady rise of the yen, which handicaps 
rival Japanese products. 

For the average Korean, prosperity 
has bred a kind of contentment. “We do 
our best to bear Chun,” says a business- 
man, “not because we love him but be- 
cause we need political stability to keep 
our business surviving.” Many Koreans 
remember that in 1979, after the assas- 
sination of Chun’s predecessor, Park 
Chung Hee, the country suffered through 
a year of severe economic decline. Now 
they want to keep things steady. 

At the time of Park’s death, the most 
prominent opposition candidate for Presi- 
dent was Kim Dae Jung, the eloquent vet- 
eran politician who had first joined the Na- 
tional Assembly in 1960. The military, 
however, suddenly aired Kim’s associa- 
tions with a Communist-leaning party 
roughly 35 years earlier and sentenced him 
to death on grounds of sedition. The sen- 
tence was ultimately commuted to 20 
years’ imprisonment—thanks, it seems, to 
US. lobbying. Further pressure from 
Washington freed Kim to come to the U.S. 
for medical treatment. Ever since his re- 
turn last year, Kim, now 62, has been 
banned from politics and kept under virtu- 
al house arrest, his every move shadowed. 
Even more damaging, his misfounded rep- 
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utation has apparently cut him off from the 
country’s two most important power bases: 
the military and the business community. 

During his confinement, Kim’s mes- 
sage was taken up by Kim Young Sam, 
58, a former presidential rival. Though a 
polished and personable campaigner, the 
younger Kim seems less charismatic and 
shrewd than Kim Dae Jung and, having 
suffered less at the hands of the govern- 
ment, does not command such public 
sympathy. As a protest against his col- 
league’s political banning, he too refused 
for a long time to join the N.K.D.P. With 
both Kims working behind the scenes, the 
party fell into the less commanding hands 
of Lee Min Woo, 71. 

Despite the large crowds that they can 
get into the street, the anti-Chun forces 


Banned opponent: Kim Dae Jung 





Trying to direct a factious movement 








Armed presence: U.S. troops during training exercises with host forces last , 
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have increasingly lost a sense of unity and 
purpose. Last month Kim Young Sam 
hastily joined the N.K.D.P. as Lee’s “per- 
manent adviser” in the hopes of restoring 
direction to the party. But the opposition 
remains factious and agendaless, and 
many foreign observers suspect that it 
may be more interested in provoking dis- 
sent than in promoting democracy. 

The opposition’s greatest enemy, 
however, may be the students who have 
grown progressively more outspoken dur- 
ing the past five years. About 5% of the 
country’s | million students are radicals, 
and some of them even take as their hero 
Libyan Colonel Muammar Gaddafi and 
call for the removal of all U.S. bases. 
Their first aim, somewhat unrealistically, 
is nothing less than immediate unification 
with the North. As student protests have 
grown more hard line, government crack- 
downs have become more hard hitting. 
The opposition constantly cautions stu- 
dents to be more moderate, and Lee Min 
Woo recently said that they should leave 
politics to the N.K.D.P. leaders. 

At week’s end, when an explosion shat- 
tered an aviation oil storage tank at a joint 
US.-Korean air base at Osan, 37 miles 
south of Seoul, U.S. military authorities 
were not immediately able to determine 
what caused the blast. Fifteen people were 
killed, including a U.S. serviceman. Mean- 
while, both Chun and his opponents pur- 
sued their campaigns while moving in op- 
posite directions. As the demonstrators 
were gathering at Taegu, Chun was setting 
off for Europe as the first Korean leader in 
history to make state visits to Britain, 
France and West Germany. The trip will 
almost certainly buoy the country’s trade 
prospects, as well as Chun’s reputation for 
foreign policy initiatives. But it will proba- 
bly do little to ease his most urgent problem, 
the growing unrest at home. —By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Ricardo Chavira/Washington | 
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SUDAN 


A General Fulfills a Promise 





hen the military overthrew the 16- 

year regime of President Gaafar 
Nimeiri in a bloodless coup last year, 
Lieut. General Abdul Rahman Suwar al 
Dahab, the Defense Minister who spear- 
headed the rebellion, moved into the colo- 
nial-style Presidential Palace on the 


banks of the Blue Nile in Khartoum. 
Grateful citizens slaughtered a cow in a 
traditional housewarming gesture to wel- 
come the new leader, but Suwar al Dahab 
told them his stay would be short. Within 
a year, he promised, he would hold free 
elections and turn power over to a civilian 






























Soldiers guard the polls to ensure that voters can cast their ballots freely 


One year afier coming to power, the military holds new elections 


mentary road network. Mobile voting 
booths were trucked to some particularly 
remote regions. Nonetheless, enthusiasm 
for the balloting was apparent. Said Mo- 
hammed Abbas, 32, a graduate student at 
the University of Khartoum, who had 
been imprisoned under Nimeiri: “Sudan 
is a better country today. There is a real 
attempt here at freedom and democracy.” 

The elections are being closely moni- 
tored in Washington and throughout the 
Arab world. Sudan strategically abuts 
several Arab and African countries, in- 
cluding Egypt, Libya, Chad and Marxist- 





government. Last week, Suwar al Dahab 
showed that he meant to keep his word. 
As dry, hot spring sandstorms blew 
across the country, millions of Sudanese 
went to the polls to elect representatives 
for a new 301-member National People’s 
Assembly, which will write a constitution 
and choose a permanent government. Af- 
ter years of Nimeiri’s harshly autocratic, 
one-party rule, Sudan seemed to revel in 
its new chance at democracy. Candidates 
representing some 30 different parties, 
ranging from Muslim fundamentalists to 
Communists, competed for assembly 
seats. Major cities like Khartoum and 
Omdurman were swathed in campaign 
posters and political banners. “The Suda- 
nese nation,” said Suwar al Dahab, “has 
decided to go ahead with democracy.” 
The voting began on April | and will 
continue over a twelve-day period so that 
Sudan’s 6 million registered voters (out of 
a population of 21.8 million) will have a 
chance to participate. The vast, sparsely 
populated country has no modern nation- 
wide telephone system and only a rudi- 





Having endured a dictatorship, the country reveled in a chance at democracy. 





ruled Ethiopia. It also lies just 
across the Red Sea from Saudi 
Arabia. The U.S. has consid- 
ered the country an ideal stag- 
ing area for its forces in the 
event of a military threat to 
the gulf region. Even when 
Arab nations shunned the late 
Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat for entering peace nego- 
tiations with Israel, Nimeiri 
was staunchly pro-Western and firmly al- 
lied with Egypt. The U.S. has attempted 
to ensure Khartoum’s loyalty by granting 
about $200 million in economic aid and 
$19 million in military assistance to Su- 
dan, more than to any other African na- 
tion except Egypt. While Suwar al Dahab 
has been friendly with the US., he has re- 
established ties to Libyan Leader Muam- 
mar Gaddafi, who also supplies the gov- 
ernment with military aid. “The camel 
has got his nose under the tent,” observes 
one Western diplomat. “If they are not 


| careful, the Sudanese will become domi- 


nated by Libya.” 
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Most of the major Sudanese —m 
profess nonalignment with the superpow- 
ers and avow unity within the Arab 
world. The leading contenders in the 
elections, the Umma Party and the Dem- 
ocratic Unionist Party, share traditional 
religious roots. Neither, however, is as 
militant as the National Islamic Front, 
which pushed Nimeiri to adopt the strict 
Islamic law that mandated punishments 
like amputating the hands of thieves. The 
party and its charismatic leader, Hassan 
al Turabi, 53, still have a large constitu- 
ency among the poor and the young. But 
analysts predict that the Umma Party, 
lead by former Prime Minister Sadiq al 
Mahdi, 50, the great-grandson of the re- 
vered leader whose forces defeated Brit- 
ish General Charles Gordon at Khar- 
toum in 1885, will emerge as the main 
force in a new governing coalition. 

That fragile civilian government will 

inherit formidable problems. Famine still 
afflicts almost one out of every five Suda- 
nese. In addition, the country must cope 
with more than 650,000 refugees who 
have fled famine and war in neighboring 
countries. Repaying the $9 billion foreign 
debt piled up by Nimeiri will prove equal- 
ly difficult. In February the International 
Monetary Fund, citing the government's 
inability to repay more than $200 million 
in overdue loans, took the unusual step 
of declaring Sudan ineligible for addi- 
tional assistance. The economic pinch 
forced Suwar al Dahab’s 15-member rul- 
ing Transitional Military Council to in- 
crease taxes, raise prices on some basic 
foods and gasoline by as much as 50%, 
and devalue the Sudanese pound, current- 
_ ly at four pounds to the dollar, 
s by 30%. 
, The most dangerous 
" threat to a new civilian gov- 
ernment, however, is the four- 
year civil war being waged by 
the estimated 20,000 guerril- 
las of the Sudanese People’s 
Liberation Army. Led by 
John Garang, a renegade 
army colonel, the insurgents 
now control much of the 
southern half of the country, 
where the government last 
week was forced to postpone 
indefinitely voting in 37 of the 
68 constituencies in the re- 
gion. The rebels claim that the 
mainly Muslim and Arab north discrimi- 
nates against the predominantly animist 
and Christian blacks in the south, and 
have vowed to keep fighting, whoever 
wins the election. 

So far, neither side has shown much 
interest in a negotiated settlement. That 
stirs uneasy memories of the 17-year civil 
war, in which 500,000 people were 
killed, and the failure of the last demo- 
cratically elected civilian government to 
resolve the conflict. The result: the 1969 
military coup that brought Nimeiri to 
power. —By Janice C. Simpson. Reported by 
Scott MacLeod/Khartoum 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
Breaking Rules 
A retreat and a challenge 


hildren danced triumphantly at the 
door of the small red brick house in 
Soweto, the sprawling black township out- 
side Johannesburg. Neighbors and friends 
greeted its famous resident with joyous 
tears and welcoming hugs. For the first 
time in nine years, Winnie Mandela, a 
leading antiapartheid activist and the wife 
of jailed Black Leader Nelson Mandela, 
enjoyed a privilege that most take for 
granted: the right to enter her own home. 
Since 1962 Mandela has lived under 
various banning orders restricting her ac- 
tivities. In 1977 she was banished from 
her Soweto house to Brandfort, in a re- 
mote area of the Orange Free State. When 
unknown arsonists fire bombed her resi- 
dence there last August, Mandela blamed 
the government, defiantly returned to 
Soweto and challenged her banning re- 
strictions in court. Following moves by 
some courts to invalidate banning orders 
recently, a government prosecutor last 
week announced that the state was aban- 
doning its efforts to enforce the restric- 
tions on Mandela. Though technically the 
ban had not been lifted, no attempts were 
made to prevent Mandela from returning 
to Soweto. The activist, 51, was unsenti- 
mental about the government's action. “It 
was my right to be at home,” said Man- 
dela. “No one is grateful for a right that is 
rightfully ours.” 
Impatience with the apartheid regime 
pushed Bishop Desmond Tutu last week 
to call on the international community 
to impose economic sanctions against 
_, the South African govern- 
3 ment. Shortly after win- 
= ning the Nobel Peace Prize 
B=: in 1984, Tutu warned that 
= he would openly support 
sanctions unless the gov- 
ernment dismantled apart- 
heid within two years. Last 
week he said his patience 
had run out. “I have no 
hope of real change from 
government unless they 
are forced,” he declared. 
“We face a catastrophe in 
this land, and only the ac- 
tion of the international community by 
applying pressure can save us.” The gov- 
ernment-controlled broadcast network 
sharply criticized his move. Tutu, it said, 
had “aligned himself still more closely 
with the forces of revolution.” 
Meanwhile, other antiapartheid ac- 
tivists took a less confrontational tack. On 
Easter Sunday a conference of 1,500 black 
teachers, parents and students decided 
against a national school boycott. Instead, 
the group urged students who had en- 
gaged in sporadic local boycotts to return 
to their classrooms and subvert the school 
system from within. a 
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Another Fragile, 
Isolated Truce 


Neutrality amid civil strife 





ife is slowly returning to the town of 

Tenancingo. The grade school has re- 
opened its doors, as have the youth club 
and the carpentry workshop. Once again 
women call to one another from window 
ledges as they sit weaving palm straw into 
strips for hats and bags. Two weeks ago, 
bus service resumed to the capital city of 
San Salvador, 16 miles away, and last 
week running water started to flow again. 
Next month, if all goes according to plan, 
electricity will be restored. If Tenancin- 
go's progress is modest, its ambition is not. 
The townspeople aim to make their ham- 
let a sort of demilitarized zone in the six- 
year-old Salvadoran civil war. 

The 70 families that have trickled 
back into Tenancingo over the past three 
months fled their homes in 1983 following 
an air force bombardment aimed at rout- 
| ing leftist guerrillas. Like many of the oth- 
er 500,000 Salvadorans who have been 
displaced by the war, the returnees had 
subsisted in urban slums or overcrowded 
refugee camps. By returning home, the 
people of Tenancingo have become the 
first refugees to resettle in a war zone 
without government supervision. Under a 
plan developed by Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop Arturo Rivera Damas, Tenan- 
cingo has become inerme, a place without 
weapons, where government troops and 
leftist rebels are permitted to enter but are 
not supposed to incite hostilities. While 
both the military and the guerrillas have 
pledged to honor Rivera’s plan, there is 
no binding agreement. “The plan is going 
ahead with ‘an understanding, which 
means it is inevitable that incidents will 
happen,” says a Western diplomat. 
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Two townsmen join the effort to clean up and rebuild rubble-strewn Tenancingo 











Indeed, only weeks after the first resi- 
dents returned home in late January, the 
fragile peace was shattered. Army troops 
tangled with a guerrilla unit on the out- 
skirts of town, leaving three rebels dead. 
The troops then advanced into Tenan- 
cingo firing M-16 rifles and grenade 
launchers. The soldiers searched homes, 
detained and interrogated inhabitants, 
and killed at least one unarmed civilian. 
A postmortem by directors of the Tenan- 
cingo project and human rights officials 
blamed both sides for the breakdown: the 
guerrillas for breaching the agreement by 
maintaining a near constant presence in 
the town, the army for treating the civil- 
ians unjustly and, at times, violently. 

President José Napoleén Duarte la- 
beled the episode “lamentable,” and has 
called on both sides to respect the agree- 
ment. General Adolfo Blandon, the chief 
of staff, has reaffirmed military support 
for the project. Tenancingo has long been 
a rebel-controlled zone and is thus a 
prime candidate for the army’s newest 
counterinsurgency campaign, “United to 
Reconstruct,” which calls for repopulat- 
ing evacuated war zones with civilians 
who will be organized into “patriotic self- 
defense militias.” Some people connected 
with the Tenancingo project predict it is 
only a matter of time before their town is 
made a part of the army’s campaign. 

After the February fighting, several 
families left Tenancingo. Within days, 
however, all had returned and a few 
new families had even joined the effort. 
“We are fine,” says Demetrio Archila, 45. 
“The planes come by, they look at us, 
but they let us keep working. Now they 
don't bomb in the town, only outside it.” 
That may be a small achievement, but it 
presents a ray of hope for many Salvador- 
ans. “We don’t need bombs or projec- 
tiles,” says one townsman.“We just want 
to be left alone. We hate this damned 
war.” —By Jill Smolowe. Reported by Jon Lee 
Anderson/Tenancingo 
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“T own a PC 
a condo on 





a VCR, 
the beach 


and my own company. 
But I don’t own a car. 


I lease with GMAC. 

For my life-style, leasing makes more sense than 
buying. I wanted a new GM car, but didn’t want to tie 
up my money in a major down payment. 

So I asked my GM Dealer about leasing. We worked 
together to determine if leasing offered me more 
advantages than buying. 

Then we worked out the terms of my lease. In 
addition to saving me a major down payment, GMAC 
helped lower my monthly payments — because I helped 
decide the amount I pay, the options I want and how 
long the lease will run. 

And it was easy. I handled everything with just one 
stop at my participating GM Dealer. 

Now I can take the money I’ve saved by woz owning a 
car—and use it to enjoy some of the other good things in life. 


Ask your GM Dealer for a copy of ‘LEASING. 
Easy for Everyone’ It'll give you an idea if leasing’s as 
right for you...as it was for me.” 


Leasing is as easy as... 





CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - GMC TRUCKS 


“This is a private matter. 


But it needs public 
attention. 

One in eleven women 
will develop breast 
cancer during her life. 
And there’s something 
you can do about it. Find 
out about mammography. 

This safe, low-dose 
x-ray technique can 
detect breast cancer 
up to three years before 

can feel it. When 
itis most curable. 

If you’re over 35, 
ask your doctor about 
making a mammogram 
part of your breast care 
program of monthly 
self-examination and 


annual physician’s exam. 
You owe it to yourself 
as a woman.” 


Lee Remick 


ees 


> For more information 
> about mammography, 
\ Write THOMSON-CGR, 
10150 Old Columbia Rd., 
Columbia, Maryland 21046 
le’re THOMSON-CGR. 
le Want you to know. 
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BRITAIN 


Flames Ravage 
A Royal Palace 


Hampton Court, one of the 
oldest of Britain’s royal pal- 
aces, is rich with history. Built 
by Thomas Cardinal Wolsey, 
the 1,800-acre estate was for- 
feited to Henry VIII in 1529 
when the Cardinal's fortunes 
waned. The King quickly en- 
larged the palace, moved in 
and cavorted there with five of 
his six wives. With the acces- 
sion of William III and Mary 
II in 1689 came a major reno- 
vation, designed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. After George II 
died, in 1760, the 1,000-room 
palace ceased to be a home to 
sovereigns, and it was opened 
to the public in 1838. 

Thus it came as a shock 
last week when a fire tore 
through Hampton Court, de- 
stroying several staterooms. 
Queen Elizabeth hurried to the 
scene to inspect the damage. 
Some $197,000 worth of royal 
possessions had been harmed, 
although a salvage team saved 
about 250 paintings. 





THE PHILIPPINES 


Night Ladies 
Seize the Day 


An unusual cry was heard last 
week in the Philippines: “G.I.s 
come back!” Some 300 bar 
girls, who usually work in clubs 
located just outside Clark Air 














World Notes 








Base, 60 miles northeast of 
Manila, were protesting to get 
back their customers. After 
Filipino strikers blockaded the 
base’s gates on March 21 ina 
bid for more severance pay, 
the barmaids found themselves 
separated from their main 
source of income. But the 
women finally took matters 
into their own hands. A large 
band of irate bar girls, many 
dressed in tight-fitting shorts 
and braless tops, stormed the 
picket line at the Clark base. 
In short order the ladies dis- 
persed the strikers and set the 
G.Ls free. Their uprising, 
however, did not stop the 
strike, which finally ended 
three days later. 


CANADA 


As Chance 
Would Have It 


When French-speaking Yves 
Lavigueur, 18, answered the 
door at his family’s house in 
Montreal one night last week, 
he found a poorly dressed call- 
er babbling in English and un- 
able to say anything in French. 
He promptly sent the man 
packing. But the next night the 
visitor knocked again, and this 
time he had a French-speaking 
person in tow. With his friend's 
help, William Murphy, 28, ex- 
plained to Yves’s father Jean- 
Guy, 51, that he had found a 
wallet belonging to the elder 
Lavigueur. The unemployed 
Murphy had anonymously re- 
turned the wallet to Jean-Guy 
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Jean-Guy Lavigueur and William Murphy 


but held onto a 72¢ lottery tick- 
et inside—until he learned it 
was worth a winning U.S. $5.6 
million. The grateful Jean- 
Guy decided to divide the 
winnings among himself, four 
members of his family and 
Murphy. Murphy’s share of the 
proceeds: $864,000, which in 
Canadian dollars made him a 
millionaire. 


MEXICO 


Thumbs-down 
For Top Cop 


During six years as the police 
chief of Mexico City, from 
1976 to 1982, Arturo Durazo 
Moreno enjoyed the good life. 
Although he earned less than 
$1,000 a month, he acquired 
two palatial homes (one a 
mountain retreat on the edge 
of Mexico City), a collection of 
vintage automobiles, and prop- 
erties in Canada and the US. 
Mexican officials charge that 
he built his fortune by extort- 
ing millions of dollars from 
police officers. 

The top cop fled Mexico in 
1982, after his friend President 
José Lopez Portillo left office. 
Since 1984 Mexican authori- 
ties have sought to get hold of 
Durazo, who has become a 
symbol of widespread police 
corruption. That year FBI 
agents arrested him when he 
stepped off a private jet in 
Puerto Rico. Durazo fought 
extradition through the US. 
court system, but last week he 
received a final thumbs-down 








from two Supreme Court Jus- 
tices and was sent back to 
Mexico City to face charges. 


Changing 
Sides Again 


Svetlana Alliluyeva, Joseph 
Stalin’s only daughter, first 
made headlines in 1967 when, 
during a trip to India, she de- 
fected to the West. In 1984 she 
was back in the news when she 
unexpectedly returned to the 
Soviet Union with her Ameri- 
can-born daughter Olga. Once 
in Moscow, Svetlana bitterly 
charged that in the West she 
had been “not free for one 
single day.” 

Now Svetlana, who has 
been living in the Georgian 
capital of Tbilisi and reported- 
ly quarreling with her two So- 
viet-born children, seems to 
have had yet another change of 
heart. Last week the U.S. em- 
bassy in Moscow confirmed 
that she had visited the consul- 
ar section. While the details of 
the visit are unknown, Svet- 
lana is believed to have sought 
a visa to go West. 

At week's end British dip- 
lomats in both London and 
Moscow announced that Olga, 
15, has been given a British 
visa, and will return to Britain 
before the end of the month to 
re-enroll in a Quaker school 
that she formerly attended. 
There were no indications that 
Svetlana would follow her 
daughter. 
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errorism 


How The West Can Win 


BY BENJAMIN NETANYAHU 


The realization that wild beasts prowl our airways and wa- 
terways, that they can escape retribution by fleeing to countries 
that respect, indeed worship, the law of the jungle, has steadily 
been replacing our older conception of justice, order and ac- 
countability in international affairs. 

So writes Benjamin Netanyahu, Israel's Ambassador to the 
United Nations, in a forthcoming book whose assertive title sums 
up its argument—Terrorism: How the West Can Win (Farrar, 


Straus & Giroux; $18.95). The book grew out of a 1984 meeting of 


international officials and experts in Washington that explored 
the question: Just what can be 
done to stop terrorism? 

The West's failure to an- 
swer the question was under- 
scored once again last week 
when a terrorist bomb tore a hole 
in the fuselage of a TWA 727 en 
route from Rome to Athens. The 
explosion killed four American 
passengers, who were sucked out 
of the plane and fell 15,000 ft. to 
their death. Libya's Muammar 
Gaddafi disclaimed responsi- 
bility, but concern remained 
high that he would attempt to 
exact revenge—sometime, 
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Israeli Ambassador Netanyahu 





nternational terrorism is not a sporadic phenomenon born 
of social misery and frustration. It is rooted in the political 
ambitions and designs of expansionist states and the 
groups that serve them. Without the support of such states, 
international terrorism would be impossible 

Access to the media is also indispensable. First the terror- 
ists seize our attention by committing a brutal act. Only then 
does the real performance begin: the communiqués, the parad- 
ing of dazed hostages before the cameras, the endless inter- 
views in which the terrorists are respectfully asked to explain 
their demands and conditions. Slowly, imperceptibly, the ini- 
tial horror recedes, and in its place comes a readiness to accept 
the terrorist point of view. 

We are asked to shed our normal revulsion for murder- 
ous acts and accept the notion, endlessly repeated, that “one 
man’s terrorist is another man’s freedom fighter.” This is 
precisely what the terrorist would like us to believe. It is 
completely untrue. At the risk of belaboring the point, I 
offer a formal definition: Terrorism is the deliberate and 
systematic murder, maiming and menacing of the inno- 
cent to inspire fear for political ends. This distinction 
lies at the heart of the matter. For without a clear 


somewhere—for the U.S. Sixth Fleet’s bloodying of his forces. 

Netanyahu, a former soldier, businessman and the editor of 
Terrorism, has a strong personal reason for his concern with the 
subject. He is the younger brother of Lieut. Colonel Jonathan 
Netanyahu, leader of the daring Israeli commando force that 
rescued all but three of the more than 100 hostages held 
captive aboard a skyjacked airliner at Entebbe, Uganda, in 1976. 
The Israelis lost only one of their men during the raid, but 
that was Jonathan Netanyahu, shot dead at the age of 30 by 
an airport guard. Ambassador Netanyahu, who organized the 
Jonathan Institute to fight ter- 
rorism, sees in the overall re- 
sults of Entebbe a lesson to be 
widely applied today. Though 
some will surely find his pre- 
scriptions too tough and will 
quarrel with his refusal to give 
undue weight to the root causes 
of terrorism, the fact remains 
that no Israeli plane has been 
seized in the ten years since En- 
tebbe. What follows is excerpts 
from his introduction and essay, 
along with a selection of brief 
quotes from other contributors to 
the book 





Lieut. Colonel Netanyahu 
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understanding of terrorism, the problem cannot be tackled. 

Terrorists habitually describe themselves as “guerrillas,” 
but guerrillas are not terrorists. They are irregular soldiers 
who wage war on regular military forces. Terrorists choose 
to attack weak and defenseless civilians: old men, women 
and children—anyone in fact except soldiers if terrorists can 
avoid it. 

This indeed is one of terrorism’s most pernicious effects: it 
blurs the distinction between combatants and noncombatants, 
the central tenet of the laws of war. It is not only that the ter- 
rorist breaks down this standard but that we begin to accept his 
standards. With each fresh attack, the public is conditioned— 
first by the terrorists, then by their compliant interpreters in 
the press—to equate innocent hostages with jailed terrorists 
and to accept the notion that the murder of children is a regret- 
table but understandable expression of the terrorists’ purported 
grievances. 

There are those who say that war is war and that any at- 
tempt to define ethical limits is futile. But short of the rare and 
difficult case of total war, such as during World War II, most 
people would agree that there is a significant difference be- 
tween waging war on armed combatants and attacking de- 
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fenseless civilians. None of the resistance movements in Nazi- 
occupied Europe conducted or even condoned, terrorist attacks 
against German noncombatants, such as officers’ wives or chil- 
dren. Without such distinctions, the concept of war crimes 
loses any meaning. For if everything is permissible, why not 
gas innocent people or machine-gun children? 

It is here that the terrorist parts company with humanity. 
He declares a total war on the society he attacks. For him ev- 
eryone is a legitimate target. A baby is fair game; he may, after 
all, grow up to be a soldier. So is the baby’s mother; she gave 
birth to this future soldier. No one is spared, ordinary citizens 
and leaders alike. 

Having defined all of society as a field of combat, the ter- 
rorist demands that his activity, which would ordinarily be 
viewed as gangsterism, be treated with the respect given to le- 
gitimate warfare. That is why he often takes on all the trap- 
pings of a soldier; that is why he issues “communiqués” instead 
of simple statements and why he insists that his jailed accom- 
plices, who are in fact danger- 
ous criminals, be accorded the 
status of prisoners of war. 

Though terrorism as such 
is not new in history, or even in 
this century, today’s terrorism 
differs in its extent and its vio- 
lence; it now attacks the terri- 
tory and citizens of nearly all 
the democracies. It began its 
rapid growth in the 1960s. It 
was sparked by the early suc- 
cesses of two groups of terror- 
ists: the P.L.O., which intro- 
duced airline hijacking as an 
international weapon, and Eu- 
ropean radical factions, which 
carried out increasingly bold 
bombings, kidnapings and as- 
sassinations throughout the 
Continent. Terrorist groups, 
seemingly independent from 
one another, soon proliferated 
throughout Europe, Japan, 
North and South America and 
the Middle East. But as the ev- 
idence piled up, the Arab 
P.L.O., the Iranian mujahedin, the Armenian A.S.A.L.A., the 
German Baader-Meinhof gang, the Italian Red Brigades, the 
Japanese Red Army and others were often found to be linked 
not only to one another but to the Soviet Union and radical Arab 
regimes. Only after the P.L.O.’s expulsion from Beirut did cap- 
tured P.L.O. documents reveal the role of its terrorist ministate 
in Lebanon as a training center and launching ground for what 
had become a kind of terrorist international. 

This collaboration between Marxist and Muslim radicals is 
not accidental. Modern terrorism has its roots in two move- 
ments that have assumed international prominence in the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century, Communist totalitarianism and Is- 
lamic (and Arab) radicalism. These forces have given terrorism 
its ideological impetus and much of its material support. Both 
legitimize unbridled violence in the name ofa higher cause, both 
are profoundly hostile to democracy, and both have found in ter- 
rorism an ideal weapon for waging war against democracy. 

Indeed, international terrorism is overwhelmingly an ex- 
tension of warfare sustained and supported by the states built 
on the foundations of Marxism and radical Islam. The Soviet 
Union, several of its East European satellites, Cuba and North 
Korea, and Middle Eastern states such as Libya, Iran, Syria, 
Iraq and South Yemen have given terrorists weapons, training 
and money. They have also provided sanctuary, safe passage 
and safe houses—often their very embassies. And they have 





July 1976: Cheering crowd welcomes home Israeli who 


piloted the rescuers of hostages at Entebbe, Uganda 





supported terrorism on the crucial political level, legitimizing it 
and blocking international measures against it. 

Why have certain radical states begun to resort to terror- 
ism? Since the end of World War II and the dawn of the nucle- 
ar age, the waging of war has become increasingly expensive 
and risky. For a superpower like the Soviet Union, a direct con- 
frontation with the West entails the unacceptable risks of 
atomic war. For smaller states, conventional war can also esca- 
late into intolerable conflict or outright defeat. Terrorism is 
part of the broader trend toward waging war by proxy. It per- 
mits regimes to engage in aggression while evading responsibil- 
ity or retaliation. 

As the number of attacks has increased tenfold in the past 
decade alone, a clear pattern has emerged. The targets of ter- 
rorism have been, more and more, Britain and Germany, Spain 
and Portugal, France and Italy, Israel and Japan, and, above 
all, the U.S. (whose nationals accounted for roughly a third of 
terrorism’s victims since 1968)—in short, the West. A network 
of professional terrorists seeks 
to weaken and demoralize 
democratic societies by at- 
tacking their citizens, their 
leaders, their institutions, 
thereby disrupting their way 
of life and sapping their politi- 
cal will. And it is a growing 
threat. Terrorist attacks now 
kill and injure not one or two 
but hundreds at a time. Few 
doubt that other, more lethal, 
weapons may be employed in 
the future. 

The terrorist’s strategy is 
premised on the ability to de- 
, liver future blows, no matter 

what. The fear and intimida- 
» tion that terrorism thrives on 
E are totally dependent on this 
threat. The primary task in 
fighting terrorism, then, is to 
weaken and ultimately de- 
stroy the terrorist’s ability to 
launch attacks. This is often 
presented as a difficult or even 
impossible task. It is asserted 
that the clandestine nature of terrorism and the openness of 
Western societies make terrorism against the West nearly im- 
possible to root out. I would argue the exact opposite. Terrorism 
can be stopped. The minute you weaken its ability to deliver re- 
peated blows, you have broken its back. And itis well within the 
means of the West to achieve this, 

Consider, for example, the classic terrorist act, the taking 
of hostages. More than any other act of terrorist violence, it re- 
veals two underlying characteristics of terrorism. First, it is an 
unmistakably deliberate assault on the people who are seized, 
precisely because they are noncombatants. Second, it affords a 
stage for dramatization and distortion. Hostage taking places a 
government in a terrible dilemma: if it uses force to release the 
hostages, it might end up with more people killed than if it 
gives in, If it yields, the terrorists emerge victorious. Sometimes 
the terrorists resolve this dilemma by killing a few hostages and 
threatening to murder the rest if their demands are not met 
The government can then argue that since more hostages are 
about to be killed, it must take action immediately 

But suppose the terrorists have not started killing hostages. 
Should they not fear a forcible response? The more terrorists be- 
lieve that military intervention is likely, the less prone they will 
be to continue their siege. In the hijacking of both the TWA air- 
liner out of Athens last summer and the cruise ship Achille 
Lauro \ast fall, a principal reason that the terrorists released 
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their hostages was their belief 
in imminent intervention— 
retaliation afterward in the 
case of the airliner and mili- 
tary rescue of the Achille 
Lauro (both American and 
Italian forces were poised to 
storm the ship on the day the 
pirates surrendered). 
Terrorists have often es- 
caped retaliation because of 
the sloppiness of the West's 
thinking about the use of 
force. America’s loss of clarity 
in the wake of Viet Nam has 
become a general Western 
malaise. The rules of engage- 
ment have become so rigid 
that governments often strait- 
jacket themselves in the face 
of unambiguous aggression. 
But a fundamental principle 
must be recognized: under no 








September 1972: With nine Israelis held hostage, 


an Arab terrorist surveys Olympic Village in Munich 





the terrorist seeks immunity 
by planting his bases among 
civilians). It is also true during 
the taking of hostages, when 
the terrorist even more braz- 
enly seeks immunity by dar- 
ing the authorities to risk the 
lives of innocent victims by 
taking action. 

Terrorists generally do 
fear military intervention, 
and that fear has a tremen- 
dously inhibiting effect on 
hostage taking. This is best 
demonstrated in the case of 
Israel. No other nation suf- 
fered more from this form of 
attack. In the 1970s Israel ex- 
perienced a large number of 
hostage takings, including the 
hijacking of planes and the 
seizing of schools, apartments, 
hotels and buses. In all these 
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circumstances should a government categorically rule out a 
military response simply because of the risk of civilian casual- 
ties. There is a practical and a moral basis for this position. In 
practical terms, an inflexible rule against risking civilian casu- 
alties would make any military action virtually impossible. In 
moral terms, an absolute prohibition on civilian casualties to- 
day condemns to death or injury many future victims. Terror- 
ism, undeterred, will inevitably increase. 

Responsible governments seek to minimize civilian casual- 
ties. But they do not grant immunity to an aggressor simply be- 
cause their response might endanger civilians. If this is true in 
normal combat, it is truer still in the case of terrorism. An abso- 
lute prohibition on civilian casualties provides the terrorist 
with an invincible shield. This is not only true in cases in which 
he fears retaliation following his attacks (for example, when 


cases, the government refused to capitulate to the terrorists’ de- 
mands. Soldiers overcame the terrorists and liberated the hos- 
tages. This was by no means an easy course to follow. The gov- 
ernment painfully recognized that its policy made some 
civilian casualties unavoidable; in 1974 at Ma’alot, 21 school- 
children were massacred by the P.L.O. before the terrorists 
were themselves killed. 

But the result of this determined refusal to yield was that 
hostage taking gradually became a rarity inside Israel. This 
was not because the P.L.O. was unable to stage such incidents 
but because it finally realized that there would be no surrender 
and that the terrorists would fail and probably be killed. Con- 
trary to popular myth, cases of suicidal terrorism are rare; over- 
whelmingly, terrorists want to live, to escape unpunished. 

The P.L.O. sought to overcome Israel's resolve by seizing 





For the Democracies, a “Moral Right, 
Indeed Duty, to Defend Themselves” 


The Washington conference that led to 
the book Terrorism: How the West Can 
Win attracted an international galaxy of 
Cabinet ministers, legislators, military of- 
ficers and scholars. Some highlights of 
what they said: 


“A purely passive defense does not 
provide enough of a deterrent to terrorism 
and the states that sponsor it. It is time to 
think long, hard and seriously about more 
active means of defense—defense through 
preventive or pre-emptive actions against 
terrorist groups before they strike. 

“We will need to strengthen our capa- 
bilities in the areas of intelligence and 
quick reaction. Intelligence will be par- 
ticularly important, since our societies 
demand that we know with reasonable 
clarity just what we are doing and 
against whom we are acting. Experience 
has taught us that one of the best 
deterrents to terrorism is the certainty 
that swift and sure measures will be 


taken against those who engage in it. 
“Clearly there are complicated moral 
issues here. But there should be no doubt 
of the democracies’ moral right, indeed 
duty, to defend themselves.” 
—Secretary of State George Shultz 


“The most powerful totalitarian state 
of our time is also the principal supporter 
and sponsor of international terrorism. In 
the late 1960s, Soviet theorists began to 
emphasize the ‘armed road’ as the way to 
achieve power in the western hemisphere. 
They have set about supporting terrorist 
groups in this hemisphere. These techni- 
cians in violence and propaganda are 
called national liberation movements. 

“The United Nations’ acceptance of 
so-called national liberation movements 
as legitimate is a good indicator of the 
moral confusion that has come to sur- 
round this view of violence as the pre- 
ferred method of political action. Since 
the 1970s, the U.N. General Assembly 


has passed numerous resolutions asserting 
its support for the right of ‘national libera- 
tion movements’ to ‘struggle by all means 
... to achieve power.’ It has consistently 
condemned countries for attempting to 
defend themselves against terrorist vio- 
lence. The distinction between legitimate 
and illegitimate use of force has not so 
much been blurred as stood on its head.” 
—Former U.N. Ambassador Jeane 
Kirkpatrick 


“Terrorism denies the distinction be- 
tween state and society, public and pri- 
vate, government and individual, the dis- 
tinction that lies at the heart of humane 
belief. For the terrorist, as for the totali- 
tarian state, there are no innocent by- 
standers, no private citizens. Terrorism 
denies that there is any private sphere, 
that individuals have any rights or any 
autonomy separate from or beyond poli- 
tics. There are thus no standards accord- 
ing to which the individual citizen, or 
the threatened society, can altempt to 
come to terms with the totalitarian ter- 
rorist. There is no way to satisfy his 
demands.” 

—Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan 
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Israeli planes or hostages out- 
side Israel. But these attempts 
were defeated as well. In the 
most celebrated example, the 
case of Entebbe, Israeli troops 
flew more than 2,000 miles, 
liberated the hostages and 
killed their captors. For a dec- 
ade afterward, not a single Is- 
raeli or Israel-bound plane 
was hijacked, and virtually no 
attempts were made to seize 
Israeli hostages abroad 

The refusal to capitulate 
and the decision to apply force 
were adopted in several im- 
portant instances by other 
governments. The German 
government forcibly liberated 
German hostages on the hi- 
jacked Lufthansa airplane in 
Mogadishu in 1977, the Dutch 
successfully stormed a train 
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April 1984: London Constable Yvonne Fletcher lies 
dying after a gunman fires from Libyan embassy 





if military intervention truly 
does endanger the lives of 
most or all of the hostages? 
This is not quite as frequent as 
might at first appear. Many 
governments have specialized 
forces trained to overcome 
, terrorists before they kill most 
of their hostages. 

Rescuing hostages _ re- 
quires impressing on military 
forces the importance of mini- 
mizing firepower. In storming 
a building, the normal military 
procedure is to shoot first and 
look later. But in rescuing hos- 

: tages, the soldiers’ job is exact- 
ly the opposite: they must look 
first and shoot later, and even 
then only when it is absolutely 
necessary. Sometimes they 
fail, as in last year’s Egyptian 
rescue attempt in Malta. But 


hijacked by the South Moluccans (1977), and the British freed 
the occupied Iranian embassy in London (1980). For some time 
afterward, these countries experienced no further hostage tak- 
ings. Far from engendering a cycle of increased violence, the 
application of military force or the prospect of such application 
inhibits terrorist violence 

The only sensible policy for attacked governments, then, is 
a refusal to yield and a readiness to apply force. This is a policy 
that says to the terrorist, I will not accept your demands, I de- 
mand that you release the hostages. If you do not do so peace- 
fully, | am prepared to use force. I am proposing a simple ex- 
change: your life for the lives of the hostages. The only “deal” I 
am willing to make with you is that if you surrender peacefully, 
I will not kill you. 

Obviously, there can be complicating circumstances. What 


as the experience of Israel, West Germany, Britain and Holland 
shows, more often than not such specially trained units succeed. 

Suppose the terrorists have not merely seized hostages but 
have hidden them? Perhaps the most celebrated case is the 
kidnaping of Italy’s former Prime Minister Aldo Moro by the 
Red Brigades. Italy refused to capitulate, and Aldo Moro was 
murdered. As tragic and painful as the decision was, it was the 
right one, as was the firm Italian policy in the immediate af- 
termath of the Moro kidnaping. Unlike the weakness it later 
showed during the Achille Lauro affair, the Italian govern- 
ment mounted a vigorous effort to hunt down the Red Bri- 
gades and improve the effectiveness of its security forces. 
By the time of the next major kidnaping, that of General 
James Dozier, it was able to apprehend the terrorists and 
liberate their hostage. Whether or not such rescue is pos- 


“Tf there are no ‘good’ terrorists, it fol- 
lows that civilized states must act collec- 
tively against all of them. We have to 
grasp the fact that to hurt one terrorist 
movement is to hurt them all. So, on the 
military level, I would like to see a coordi- 
nated, well-financed, informal and secret 
effort by the major civilized powers to dis- 
cover and exchange information about 
movements, routes, identities, weapons 
stocks, methods, plans, codes, safe houses 
and bases of all terrorists everywhere. We 
must be prepared to devise and carry 
through concerted operations. The hydra 
is less likely to survive if struck simulta- 
neously in several places. All the democ- 
racies must have trained antiterrorist 
units, and they must be accustomed to 
acting in concert. 

“For the terrorist, there can be no hid- 
ing places. The terrorist must never be al- 
lowed to feel safe anywhere in the world. 
A terrorist kept constantly on the defen- 
sive is an ineffective terrorist.” 

—Author Paul Johnson 

(Modern Times) 


“We must realize that fighting terror- 
ism poses a problem of external defense, 


not only one of internal law-and-order. It 
is irrelevant to ask whether we endanger 
democracy if we fight terrorism with ap- 
propriate means. Second, our defense has 
to be collective, coordinated by all demo- 
cratic countries. Third, we must stop 
making exceptions for terrorists, whatey- 
er the causes they claim to espouse. 
Fourth, we must understand that terror- 
ism is not an isolated phenomenon. It is 
part of the Soviet Union’s program of 
global domination, a program that in- 
cludes among its interim objectives the 
achievement of military superiority, the 
promotion of one-sided doctrines of non- 
interference, the domination of the So- 
cialist International and the nonaligned 
movement, and the waging of systematic 
disinformation.” 
—Author Jean-Francois Revel 
(Without Marx or Jesus) 


“Little imagination is needed to un- 
derstand the dangers to the world if ter- 
rorist regimes and groups were ever to 
acquire nuclear weapons. Libya’s Colo- 
nel Gaddafi has for years tried to ac- 
quire nuclear weapons. He has pressed 
the Soviets to supply him with a pluto- 
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nium-producing reactor. He has offered 
Pakistan cash and uranium in a nuclear 
trade. He has tried to buy nuclear weap- 
ons from China. At the very least, he is 
building the intellectual resources in 
Libya to help make weapons of his own. 
Libya’s Tajura Nuclear Research Center 
offers use of highly enriched weapons- 
grade uranium. The leaders of the West 
must face up to the ultimate terrorist 
threat.” 
—Senator Alan Cranston 


“Is there some compensating advan- 
tage that justifies television interviews 
with terrorists? I do not believe there is. 
The justification commonly advanced is 
that “we need to know what these people 
think.” But that is nonsense. To begin 
with, we invariably know what they think 
long before they appear on television to 
tell us. Second, what they say on television 
is not hecessarily what they think (which 
is much more accurately conveyed by 
what they do—kneecapping, amputa- 
tions, point-blank murder and the like). It 
is sugared propaganda.” 

—John O'Sullivan, associate editor, 

the Times of London 
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sible, governments must persist in refusing to capitulate. 

Perhaps the most complicated case of hostage taking is that 
in which the terrorists find refuge in the territory of a country 
hostile to the West. Short of declaring war, what can be done? 
It is often difficult, though by no means impossible, to launch a 
limited military operation to rescue the hostages. In any case, 
the principle remains the same—the refusal to yield and the 
threat of intervention or retaliation. Retaliation can take sever- 
al forms, against the terrorists themselves and the governments 
that shelter them. The main point is that both the terrorists and 
their governmental patrons must believe that they will eventu- 
ally be punished (preferably sooner rather than later). 

What is true of hostage taking is true of other forms of ter- 
rorism. The terrorist always considers, and fears, a forceful re- 
sponse from his victims’ government. To the extent that he be- 
lieves he will be tracked down and punished, he will curb them. 
Deterrence works on terrorists just as it does on anyone else. 

Terrorists may at first respond to a government's policy of 
firmness with an acceleration 
of violence, but they usually 
cannot withstand a sustained 
and resolute policy of resis- 
tance and active pursuit. Re- 
taliation and pre-emption 
against terrorism are thus acts 
of self-defense. Denying the ne- 
cessity for such self-defense, 
and blurring the moral basis for 
it, is dangerous. It undermines 
a basic principle on which gov- 
ernment authority is based. A 
government's first obligation is 
to protect its citizens. Confu- 
sion or vacillation fools no one, 
least of all terrorists. 

One point is central: inter- 
national terrorism as we know 
it would simply not be possi- 
ble without the collaboration 
of governments that have used 
terrorism to wage hidden war 
against their adversaries, es- 
pecially the West. After the 
Achille Lauro piracy, Abul 
Abbas, its mastermind, skit- 
tered from Egypt to Italy to Yugoslavia to Iraq to South Ye- 
men, where he finally found his most suitable haven. Without 
the collusion or acquiescence of friendly or passive govern- 
ments, he would have been caught and brought to trial. The 
support of friendly regimes and the passivity of others are 
the crucial assumptions under which international terrorism 
operates. 

Just as hostile governments have caused the international- 
ization of terror, they are also the key to its end. For states are 
no less susceptible than the terrorists they support to a sober 
calculation of costs and benefits. The very reason certain re- 
gimes rely on terrorists is to be able to wage war without the 
risks that war entails. As long as they are successful in denying 
complicity or involvement, they will easily escape retribution. 

Once this is understood, the democracies can begin to act 
effectively in three broad areas against offending states. 


POLITICAL PRESSURES. These could range from internation- 
al condemnation to cutting off diplomatic relations (as the U.S. 
and Britain did with Libya). Political pressures signal to the 
terrorist state that the victim not only is unwilling to yield but is 
prepared to expose the offender to public censure. This could 
force other states to take a position against the offender, or at 
least to curb their support for it. Since many states sponsoring 
terrorism depend on the ability to deny complicity in terrorist 





June 1985: Armed Arab hijacker with John Testrake, 


pilot of TWA Flight 847, during long siege in Beirut 





crimes, this is not a minor threat. In the severance of diplomat- 
ic relations, an added penalty is the shutting down of embas- 
sies. Terrorists simply cannot sustain a concerted campaign of 
attacks in most Western countries without sanctuary or invio- 
lable means of passing funds, arms and intelligence. 

The embassies and diplomatic pouches of Syria, Iraq, Iran, 
Libya, South Yemen and other Middle Eastern states, as well 
as Soviet bloc embassies, have turned parts of Western Europe 
into a veritable playground of terrorists. Weapons, passports, 
money, safe houses have all been made available to terrorists 
by people hiding behind diplomatic immunity. Without em- 
bassies, the effectiveness of terrorism in the West would be 
sharply diminished. 


ECONOMIC PRESSURE. Most of these countries desperately 
need Western goods, weapons or credit. There are certain so- 
phisticated products, including advanced weapons, that only the 
West can supply. If the democracies used but a fraction of their 
enormous economic clout, 
they could cause regimes sup- 
porting terrorism to rethink 
some of their activities. 

Economic pressure could 
be a combination of boycott 
and embargo. In the case of 
Libya, a prime offender, the 
US. has willingly forfeited 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
of trade to send an unmistak- 
able and economically painful 
message to that regime. An- 
other potent sanction that can 
be readily applied is the denial 
of landing rights in major 
Western capitals to the com- 
mercial planes of terrorist 
states. The same could apply 
to docking rights for the ships 
of offending states. 


aa¥ 


MILITARY ACTION. This can- 
not be ruled out, nor should 
we be bashful about discussing 
it. When we talk about using 
military force, we must first 
consider unilateral action, one state’s taking action against ter- 
rorists or a state that shelters them. Obviously, if a terrorist ac- 
tion occurs on a government's own soil, it will take action to 
protect its own citizens and foil the terrorists. 

But what about a terrorist attack on a country’s citizens 
abroad, in embassies, businesses or airlines? In the case of a hi- 
jacking, piracy or other hostage taking, the responsibility of se- 
curing the release of the hostages is that of the government on 
whose soil (or ship or plane) the incident takes place, One would 
hope such governments would adopt a firm policy against the 
terrorists, but ifa government cannot or will not undertake forc- 
ibly to end a hostage crisis, it forfeits a certain measure of juris- 
diction. The country whose nationals (or plane or ship) are held 
hostage has the right to act when the host country refuses to do 
so. Take the case of Entebbe. Uganda had an obligation to inter- 
vene and end the hijacking. When it refused to do so, the right to 
act passed to Israel and France (most of the passengers were Is- 
raeli; the plane was French). Since France was not considering 
any military move (although it helped in gathering intelligence), 
Israel had a perfect right to act. 

This is at odds with a widely held view that national sover- 
eignty is absolute and cannot be violated. But of course it is 
not absolute. Countries do not have the right to do anything 
within their borders. They risk the intervention of other states 
if they fail to live up to elementary international obligations. 
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Sovereignty does not in any way preclude a government 
from allowing another government to assist in or carry out a 
rescue operation, as, for example, the Somalis did when they 
approved the intervention of West Germany’s antiterrorist unit 
in the Mogadishu incident. In most cases, therefore, even weak 
or hesitant governments have a choice. Bluntly put, they can 
either do it themselves or let someone else do it. 

What about the use of force in circumstances other than 
hostage taking? Western governments already possess ample 
intelligence evidence (such as satellite photos of training 
camps, interception of communications, reports from agents in 
the field) of continuous support for terrorists from certain 
governments. Such a record of complicity is more than strong 
enough to justify punitive action against these criminal states. 
Plenty of military or strategic targets can be struck to inflict 
severe damage, while avoiding excessive, if any, civilian 
casualties. 

Two objections are frequently raised. First, the prospect of 
reprisals. Libya’s Muammar 
Gaddafi, who clearly harbored 
the Palestinian terrorist Abu 
Nidal prior to his attacks on 
Americans and others in Eu- 
ropean airports last December, 
promised to retaliate if the 
US. took any action against 
him. He went so far as to 
promise to set the Mediterra- 
nean ablaze and even to pre- 
cipitate global war. Such blus- 
ter should be viewed 
realistically. It emanates from 
fear. It also at times may be 
partly realized. We should rec- 
ognize that a successful war on 
terrorists will involve a succes- 
sion of blows and counter- 
blows, and some unavoidable 
casualties along the way. What 
is required is a commitment to 
a continuous campaign against 
its sponsors, not just erratic re- 
sponses to individual terrorist 
acts. There are no “one-shot” 
solutions. A forceful response 
against aggression may very well elicit reprisals initially. But 
over the long run, it is the only way to make governments stop 
launching terrorist killers. They need to know, they must know, 
that the West will not sit back and take it. 

The second objection raised to military action against 
states sponsoring terrorism is that it will induce political conse- 
quences unfavorable to the West, such as the weakening or col- 
lapse of friendly regimes in the Middle East. Actually, these 
very regimes, despite their public pronouncements, would se- 
cretly welcome such action; after all, they too are frequently 
victims of the terrorist war. Still, what about unfavorable politi- 
cal developments? In many regions of the world, especially the 
Middle East, anger precedes respect. There may be a lashing 
out at Western or pro-Western targets following a military ac- 
tion, but there is a concomitant, if grudging, assessment by the 
terrorists of new limits. A posture of weakness, a repeated re- 
fusal to confront and punish the regimes behind the terrorists, 
not only invites further aggression but ultimately weakens the 
West’s position, and consequently the position of its allies, in 
these regions and throughout the world 


Terrorists and the states that support them are serious ad- 
versaries. They are devious, ruthless and persistent. But the 
West has worsened the problem by its own disunity. For too 
long terrorists have succeeded in the strategy of divide and con- 
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October 1985: Marilyn Klinghoffer, whose husband 
was slain on the Achille Lauro, holds flag from his coffin 





quer. Governments have made separate deals with terrorists, 
allowing them, for example, freedom of movement in exchange 
for promises of immunity. But terrorists, who by their very na- 
ture ridicule the notion of law and treaties, always violate their 
agreements. The Western countries must face up to a simple 
truth: no deals are possible with terrorists. The success of ter- 
rorism in one part of the world encourages terrorists every- 
where. Terrorism is an indivisible problem, and the fight 
against terrorism must be indivisible as well. 

This means that you cannot “understand” terrorism when 
directed against someone else while opposing it when directed 
against yourself. Terrorism threatens the foundation of lawful 
and humane existence everywhere. And it thrives on weak- 
ness. It is naive to think that the LR.A. does not take note of 
periodic British courting of the P.L.O. The same applies to the 
Red Brigades vis-a-vis the Italian government’s dealings with 
Arab terrorists, and so on. 

What is required is a basic realignment of international 
attitudes toward terrorism. 
While all governments offer 
rhetorical opposition to terror- 
ism, including the adoption of 
a U.N. resolution condemning 
terrorism in 1985, in practice 
they fall into one of three cate- 
gories: a few governments ac- 
tually oppose terrorism, and 
do so consistently; others ac- 
tively support terrorists; but 
most fall into a third broad 
» category, the neutrals. They 
e either acquiesce in terrorism 
or refuse to actively oppose it. 

The measures against 
States that support terrorism 
are essential, but we must also 
do away with the middle 
E ground of neutrality. Govern- 
ments must be made to under- 
stand that if they acquiesce in 
terrorism, they are in practice 
supporting it. The provision of 
safe passage to foreign terror- 
ists, such as Egypt offered to 
the hijackers of the Achille 
Lauro, should be considered an act of simple collusion. It is 
tantamount to offering a foreign army passage through your 
territory in time of war. Similarly, accepting a hijacked air- 
plane or ship without accepting the concomitant responsibil- 
ities of preventing the escape of the terrorists is also an act of 
collusion; so is the refusal to extradite or punish terrorists. 

The provision of sanctuary for terrorists is also an act of 
collusion. I am not talking about taking in war refugees who 
have laid down their arms (as France did after the Spanish Civ- 
il War). I am talking about permitting armed bands to wage 
terrorist war against a neighboring state from one’s own terri- 
tory. This is not one of the privileges of sovereignty. It is a clear 
act of aggression. It can and should be treated as such by the 
attacked state, which has every right to take action against the 
terrorists or the government that shelters them. It may do so ei- 
ther in hot pursuit, in retaliation or even in pre-emptive action. 
The right of self-defense takes precedence over sovereignty. 

When a state deliberately employs terrorists, the distinc- 
tion between striking back at the terrorists themselves or at the 
governments that shelter them is one of practical consider- 
ation, not of principle. There is certainly no moral imperative 
to confine the retaliation to the actual perpetrators: the terror- 
ists, after all, are merely servants of the government. In war, 
limiting a counterattack to exactly those soldiers who fired at 
you would be absurd. 
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Lesser forms of tolerating terrorism, like lax security safe- 
guards in airports, should be considered a tacit form of collu- 
sion with terrorists. It allows them to penetrate air routes and 
attack civilians from all countries. Offending governments 
should be told that their airports will be cut off from the inter- 
national aviation system until they improve security. 

The broad assortment of “neutral” states that repeatedly, or 
as a matter of policy, facilitate the operations of terrorists must be 
told that they risk being subjected to some or all of the sanctions 
that outright supporters of terrorists invite upon themselves. 

A policy of firmness will make it clear that individual ter- 
rorists will be pursued, caught and punished; that the organiza- 
tions that launch them will be subject to attack; that the gov- 
ernments that shelter them will face political, economic and, 
ultimately, military retaliation; that other governments that 
collude less brazenly will also be held accountable. 

What, then, has inhibited the widespread adoption of this pol- 
icy by the West? I believe it is the persistent effects of three vices. 
One is greed, or a heedless pro- 
motion of economic self-inter- 
est, whatever the political or 
moral consequences. A second 
is political cowardice, which 
means sitting it out while your 
ally is attacked, or responds to 
an attack, so as not to invoke 
the wrath of the terrorists. Both 
factors played a part in the im- 
mediate rejection by several 
governments of the American 
initiative for sanctions against 
Libya following the attacks on 
the Rome and Vienna airports. 
Neither cowardice nor greed 
will easily disappear. If, howev- 
er, the U.S. persists in its firm 
stance, I believe that it will 
eventually succeed in pressur- 
ing, even shaming, other West- 
ern states into compliance. 

But there is a third, even 
more pernicious impediment 
that needs to be overcome: a 
confusion that is both moral 
and intellectual. We in the 
West believe in the capacity of politics to mitigate, and resolve, 
all conflict. We automatically tend to endow an adversary with 
the same assumptions. These could not be more misplaced 
than in the case of terrorists, who use political language to de- 
stroy the concept of politics altogether. And even when we 
catch a glimpse of this truth, we fail to grasp its essence. For the 
West is in awe of fanaticism. It is confused before a supposed 
willingness to die for a cause, believing that such readiness 
must be based on a cause that is at least partially just. Even a 
cursory reading of history tells us how dangerous a notion that 
is. No people were more prepared to sacrifice their lives for a 
cause than the Hitler Youth. 

But our present notions of terrorism are informed not by 
history but in large measure by the media. This is why terror- 
ists, in their war against the West, devote so much of their strat- 
egy and their effort to capturing the Western press and using it 
for their own purposes. But this need not succeed. Terrorism’s 
reliance on the press and television of the democracies gives 
the media tremendous power not only to amplify terrorism’s 
message but also to snuff it out. They can and should refuse to 
broadcast indiscriminately interviews with terrorists. They can 
and should expose the sham of terrorists’ claims. They can and 
should expose their grisly acts for what they are. 

What the public has a right to demand of journalists is the 
same scrupulousness and professionalism, no more and no less, 
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that they would show in the case of covering organized crime 
and its bosses. The proven power of a thorough press investiga- 
tion to expose and to repudiate such corruption—indeed, to gal- 
vanize public opposition against it—is exactly the power that 
can be harnessed against terrorism. A thoughtful press can turn 
terrorism’s greatest weapon against the terrorists themselves. 

This is the responsibility of the West’s press. It is second only 
to the responsibility of its political leadership. For only a deter- 
mined leadership can make the West overcome the impediments 
of greed, cowardice and moral confusion. 

Which leadership? It can come only from the U.S., which 
alone has the capacity to align the West’s resistance, alone can 
credibly threaten the offenders and alone can impel the neutrals 
to shed their neutrality. The U.S. appears to be moving in this di- 
rection, albeit sometimes at an uncertain pace. The more the U.S. 
resorts to action, like punishing terrorists and their backers, the 
greater the number of states that will join the American effort to 
combat terrorism. Allies and adversaries alike, the entire world is 
waiting to see the depth of the 
American resolve. 

The West can win the war 
against terrorism, and fairly 
rapidly. But it must first win 
the war against its own inner 
weakness. That will require 
courage. First, government 
leaders must have the political 
courage to present the truth, 
however unpleasant, to their 
people. They must be prepared 
to make difficult decisions, to 
take measures that may in- 
volve great risks, that may 
even end in failure and subject 
them to public criticism. 

Second, the soldiers who 
may actually be called upon to 
combat terrorists will need to 
> show military courage. It will 
be up to them to decide 
whether they can or cannot 
undertake a particular opera- 
tion that a government is con- 
sidering. In the special units of 
the Israeli army, for example, 
no one has ever simply been told by the political leadership 
that he must accept a perilous assignment. The commanders 
are always asked: Is it possible? Do you think you can do it? 
And if they ever said it could not be done, or even if they ex- 
pressed doubts, that would have been the end of the matter. 

But there is also a third kind of courage: the civic valor that 
must be shown by an entire people. All citizens in a democracy 
threatened by terrorism must see themselves, in a certain sense, 
as soldiers in a common battle. They must not pressure their 
government to capitulate or to surrender to terrorism. This is 
especially true of public pressure on government by families of 
hostages. Such pressure can only be called a dereliction of civic 
duty. If we seriously want to win the war against terrorism, we 
must be prepared to endure sacrifice and even, should there be 
the loss of loved ones, immeasurable pain. 

Terrorism is a phenomenon that tries to evoke one feeling: 
fear. It is understandable that the one virtue most necessary to 
defeat terrorism is therefore the antithesis of fear: courage. 

Courage, said the Romans, is not the only virtue, but it is 
the single virtue without which all the others are meaningless. 
The terrorist challenge must be answered. The choice is be- 
tween a free society based on law and compassion and a ram- 
pant barbarism in the service of brute force and tyranny. Con- 
fusion and vacillation facilitated the rise of terrorism. Clarity 
and courage will ensure its defeat. a 
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She is certainly a chip off 
the old blocker, but while her 
dad is associated with a major 
household appliance, Norle 
Shanta Perry is a lot smaller 
than even a bread box. Last 
week in Evanston, IIl., little 
Norie became the newest addi- 
tion to the family of Sherry and 
William (“the Refrigerator’) 
Perry. Born eight weeks pre- 
maturely, she weighed in at a 
delicate 3 Ibs. 10% oz., a tiny 
fraction of her famous father’s 
300-plus Ibs. She will be the 
third lady in the Perry house- 
hold, joining Mom and her 


~~. 


Papa Perry and his “fridgette” 


three-year-old big sister Lata- 
via. “Now I’m outnumbered 
three to one,” quipped the 
Chicago Bears defensive tack- 
le, who celebrated by pass- 
ing around chocolate cigars 
Though Mrs. Perry has al 


ready gone home, the diapered 
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Boys just want to have funds: Forbes with Highlander No. 5 


“fridgette” will have to stay in 
the hospital about three more 
weeks. Imagine a Perry who is 
supposed to gain weight 


By the time she packed up 
for the final time last week and 
flew back to Moscow, Katerina 
Lycheva, 11, was so gorged on 
Americana that even a child of 
capitalism might have had a 
tummyache. On her fifth and 
final stop in Los Angeles, Kat- 
ya made forays to Disneyland 
and Universal Studios, where 
respectively she collected the 
standard Mouseketeer ears 
and mugged for the camera in 
the huge paw and maw of King 
Kong. At one point Katya 
seemed to have gone Holly- 
wood, donning a pair of sun- 
glasses and telling students, “I 
want to be a film director.” In 
fact, she is already a somewhat 
experienced actress, having 
appeared back home in five 
peace-promoting films. Earli- 
er, in Houston, she visited the 
Johnson Space Center and 
participated in her first Easter- 
egg hunt. In Chicago she sam- 
pled the cuisine of McDonald's 
(French fries da, Big Mac 
nyet). And in Washington she 
toured the national monu- 
ments. The point of her 13-day 
visit was to bring a message of 
world peace to US. children 
and adults alike, so Katya was 
more than happy when during 
her White House tour she hap- 
pened to bump into the nation’s 
top grownup on his way to work 
in the Oval Office. “Our chil- 
dren, children anywhere, can- 
not live happily while there are 
nuclear weapons on earth,” she 
told the Commander in Chief, 
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Fun American-style: Katya in the capitalist clutches of King Kong 


who said that ending the threat 
of nuclear war would make him 
happy too. Nevertheless, TASS 
later complained that the meet- 
ing had been orchestrated 
“in such a way as to make it ap- 
pear that the President ran into 
the eleven-year-old girl by 
chance.” Seemingly, Moscow's 
decision to send Katya on the 
peace mission did not much 
dampen even the war of words 
and innuendo 


What boasts six state- 
rooms, quilted leather ceilings, 
room, a screening 
room, 14 bathrooms, two Har- 
ley-Davidson motorcycles, two 
racing boats and, oh yes, a 
helicopter? (No peeking at the 
picture.) The answer, from the 
ever grand Malcolm Forbes, is a 
brand-new yacht he discreetly 
describes as “dramatically re- 
strained, in quiet taste, nothing 
opulent.” At least not for 
someone who collects million- 
dollar Fabergé eggs for fun 
Last week 107 guests, includ- 
ing Secretary of State George 
Shultz and Chief Justice Warren 
Burger, came aboard to admire 
the $5 million, 151-ft. three- 
decker at the Forbes magazine 
tycoon’s annual boat bash in 


Washington. The fifth High- 


lander (No. 4 was put up for 
sale in January) can cruise at 
14% knots for up to 4,000 
miles, but the New York 
based vessel will be used al- 
most exclusively for in-harbor 
excursions. “It’s such a de- 
lightful facet of doing busi- 
ness,” fizzes the energized 
owner, “despite the fact that 
yachts are not deductible as a 
business expense.’’ For Forbes, 
living well is the best rev 

—~By Guy D. Garcia 





On the Record 


Richard Bloch, co-founder of 
H&R Block, Inc., which will 
prepare one of every ten 1985 
US. tax returns, on how it feels 
to survive an IRS audit without 
owing money: “It’s like taking 
a bath. You feel good. You feel 
clean. You've got another year 
behind you.” 


Roy Cohn, flamboyant su- 
perlawyer, in response to last 
week’s suit by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment seeking $7 million in 
back taxes, penalties and inter- 
est for earnings between 1959 
and 1983: “I'll fight them and 
beat them.” 
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Cheap Oil! 





| Good news for the world’s consumers, 
but bad news for struggling producers 
ee 


The epic oil plunge of the 
1980s started out slowly 
and a bit remotely. To most 
people, it was just a down- 
ward-sloping diagram on 
the financial page, an ab- 
stract reminder of the mys- 
terious world of desert oil wells, filthy- 
rich Arabs and the irritating antics of 
OPEC. But suddenly oil’s new situation is 
hitting home with the wallop of a 42-gal 
oil barrel dropped on the front porch. 
Last week consumers, businessmen and 
traders around the world watched in awe 
as the price of crude dipped below $10 per 
bbl. for the first time in almost a decade 





Oil, which as recently as January was | 


taking—and dangerous—ride down a 
slippery slope 
For citizens in petroleum-gulping 
countries from the U.S. to South Korea, 
oil so cheap is an unexpected and unbe- 
lievable windfall. A Vermont homeowner 
may enjoy a heating-fuel bill cut nearly in 
half next winter. An Italian consumer 
can celebrate the lowest inflation in 14 
years. A family in Chad stands a better 
chance of getting adequate food because 
petrochemical fertilizers have become 
less expensive. A motorist in the Philip- 
pines can enjoy a 30% drop in the price of 
premium gas. 
The fortunate ones can scarcely enjoy 
| their energy feast, however, without no- 
ticing the look of distress on the faces of 
their neighbors. For the same plunge that 
benefits oil users has battered the regions 
that produce petroleum. In Saudi Arabia, 
an Egyptian worker is likely to lose his 
high-paying job and return home to pov- 
erty. A Mexico City family may no longer 
be able to afford meat and vegetables be- 
cause government food subsidies have 
been slashed. A well-drilling entrepre- 
neur in Oklahoma could face bankruptcy 
and the loss of his business to creditors. A 
bank loan officer in California may be 
forced into a different career because the 
oil-lending business has declined 
Like the petroleum crisis of the past 
decade, which threatened the industrial 
might of the West, the oil slide is changing 
the balance of economic power. The price 
drop, from a peak of $35 per bbl. in 1981, 
has greatly reduced the flow of billions 


| selling for $26 per bbl., was on a breath- 











upon billions of dollars from consuming 
countries to the producers. The so-called 
petrodollar drain of 1979-83 had contrib- 
uted to the worst global economic slump 
since the Great Depression. But cheap oil 
will act as a giant tax cut, or perhaps a lot- 
tery jackpot, for the consumers and busi- 
nesses of such large industrial countries as 
the U.S., West Germany and Japan. 
Many economists think that bargain pe- 
troleum will bring a go-go era of healthy 
growth that could last until the early 
1990s. Citizens are likely to enjoy a gar- 
den of economic delights, including a bet- 
ter chance of finding jobs, and lower 
prices for petroleum-based products rang- 
ing from polyester clothing to phono- 
graph records (see following stories) 

While falling oil prices are picking up 
the world economy, they are shaking it at 
the same time. Developing countries from 
Mexico to Indonesia, which had built 
their economies and their dreams on oil 
revenues, now watch in anguish as those 
hopes of prosperity evaporate. The reper- 
cussions could go well beyond economics 
as those countries express their resent- 
ment toward consuming countries, many 
of which are rich industrial lands. The cri- 
sis could inflame tensions in the Middle 
East, in particular, where oil revenues 
have dropped from $237 billion in 1980 to 
an estimated $110 billion last year. Last 
week Israeli Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres, who visited the U.S. to confer with 
Secretary of State George Shultz, called 
the oil plunge a threat to peace in the 
Middle East and urged Western countries 
to begin a modern-day Marshall Plan to 
aid the region, using some of the money 
saved by lower oil prices 

The US. has a sore spot as well. The 
oil-patch states of Texas, Oklahoma and 
Louisiana have been so severely affected 
that their troubles could spoil the rest of 
the country’s party, at least in the short 
run. Bankruptcies and layoffs plague the 
oil business and nearly every industry 
connected with it. Though the Labor De- 
partment announced last week that U'S. 
unemployment dipped to 7.2% in March, 
down a notch from 7.3% in February, the 
jobless rate has stayed unexpectedly high 
| at Jeast partly because of the oil-patch 
slump. Unemployment in Louisiana has 
reached 13.2% 
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For most Americans, the question 
that gnaws like an engine knock is how 





much time they will have to enjoy cheap 
oil. Will it give the U.S. a long, easy jour- 
ney or just a nostalgic joyride? The highly 
volatile price of oil could jump several 
dollars a barrel in only a few days, or it 
could lie low. Many energy experts have 
begun warning that oil prices below $10 
per bbl. will set up the U.S. for another oil 
shock in the future. In fact, when adjusted 
for the inflation that has taken place over 
the years, today’s oil price is virtually as 
low as it was in the pre-oil-crisis days of 
1973, when crude cost about $4 per bbl. If 
prices stay at this level, U.S. producers 
could be devastated, and the country 
could return to the dreaded dependence 
on foreign oil that it has largely escaped 
Says M.L.T. Economist Lester Thurow 
“At this price level, we will probably shut 
down a lot of our wells, so that instead of 
importing about a third of our oil needs, 
we will end up bringing in about 40% to 
45° € “4h 

President Reagan so far has extolled 
the benefits of cheap oil and avoided talk- 
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ing about the dark side. But last week the 


Administration showed the first signs of 


concern about the disruption of domestic 
oil production. Speaking to reporters on 
Monday, Energy Secretary John Herring 
ton laid down a warning to Saudi Arabia 
the country that helped start the current 
price war by drastically boosting its out 
put. The kingdom’s strategy has “created 
severe problems for the American petro 
leum industry,” Herrington and 
could have “political implications” for the 
Saudis if they continue it 

While that statement heartened U.S 
oil drillers, along came a more dire fore- 
cast by Mani Said al-Oteiba, the Oil Min- 
ister of the United Arab Emirates. He 
declared OPEC—the Organization of Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries—to be in 
disarray and predicted that prices could 
fall as low as $5 per bbl. His remarks 
helped send the price of West Texas In- 
termediate, a benchmark crude, tumbling 
to $9.75 per bbl. Tuesday on the New 
York Mercantile Exchange 

Oil prices whipsawed upward later 
the same day when Vice President George 


said 
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A Saudi Arabian peacefully contemplates the vast refinery complex at Jubail, and frantic 
traders call out orders in the crude-oil pit at the New York Mercantile Exchange 


Bush, a former Texas oilman, seemed to 
imply that he would try to persuade the 
Saudis to throttle back their output. At a 
press conference Bush gave as he pre- 
pared to leave on a trip to the Middle 
East, the Vice President said, “My plea 
will be for stability of the marketplace.” 
But a senior White House aide quickly de- 
nied that the Administration would de- 
part from its free-market philosophy 
“even if it means the oil price drops to 
$1." The seemingly conflicting comments 
generated jitters in the oil-trading pit of 
the New York Merc, where the price of 


West Texas Intermediate edged back up 
to $12.74 at week’s end 

Even the passing idea that the Ad- 
ministration might want to ask OPEC to 
withhold oil from the market struck many 
experts as a colossal irony. Said Robert 
Hormats, an investment banker with 
New York City’s Goldman Sachs and a 
former Assistant Secretary of State: “Talk 
about a world being upside down. Only a 
few years ago, we were asking them to 
raise production as much as possible.” 

The US. has come a long way from 
the 1970s, when it suffered through two 
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oil shocks. The first came in 1973, when 
the Arabs embargoed oil in retaliation for 
US. support of Israel; the second in 1979, 
after the overthrow of the Shah of Iran cut 
off that country’s supply. The shortages, 
even though they were never greater than 
10%, enabled the oil producers to crank 
prices ever higher. OPEC became a nasty 
acronym in the West, the favorite villain 
of cartoonists and columnists. 

US. consumers responded bitterly, 
some of them by hoarding fuel and getting 
into fights at filling stations. Eventually 
an effort to conserve took hold. At one 
point, President Carter declared conser- 
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vation “the moral equivalent of war.” 
Consumers turned off unnecessary lights, 
rode bicycles, dialed thermostats down to 
| 65° F and drove 55 m.p.h. instead of 70 
m.p.h. Meanwhile, rising prices made it 
| economical for utility companies to con- 
vert to coal-fired and nuclear-powered 
plants and for other businesses to install 
new energy-efficient equipment. Some 
homeowners even began heating their 
houses and pools with solar panels. Re- 
sult: the U.S. reduced its reliance on oil 
imports from 8.6 million bbl. per day in 
1977 to 4.3 million bbl. last year. Even 
better, much of that supply came from 
such newly expanded sources as Mexico 
and Britain rather than the volatile Per- 
sian Gulf countries. 

While learning their lessons, though, 
the industrial nations suffered great eco- 
nomic hardship. The price increase virtu- 
ally sucked money out of the countries as 
fast as they could print it, which slowed 
growth and aggravated inflation and un- 
employment. Many Western countries fi- 
nally began to break free of that pattern 
this year, thanks to falling interest rates 
and the decline in oil prices. Conservation 
measures now enable the industrial econ- 
omies to grow without increasing energy 
use at the same rate. Between 1973 and 
1985, the U.S. economy expanded by al- 
most one-third while energy consumption 
fell slightly. Says Rimmer de Vries, chief 













In New Jersey, frenzied gas wars are swiftly pushing down the prices at the pump 





| international economist for Morgan 


Guaranty Trust: “We used to be hooked 
on oil, But now the tight relationship be- 
tween oil and growth has been considera- 
bly loosened.” 

Falling oil prices have greatly eased 
the problem of global inflation. Econo- 
mists expect U.S. consumer prices to rise 
about 1.7% in 1986, the least since 1965 
and about half the level forecast at the be- 
ginning of the year. Defused inflation has 
in turn enabled central bankers around 
the world, including the U.S. Federal Re- 
serve Board, to stimulate their economies 
with fairly easy credit. When the leaders 
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of the seven major industrial countries 
meet for an economic summit next month 
in Tokyo, they may push even harder for 
growth by agreeing to lower interest rates 
or cut taxes. Walter Heller, who was chief 
economic adviser to President Kennedy, 
believes that the U.S. economy will start 


* 
Yamani at the latest OPEC meeting in Geneva 
The minister puts the blame on Britain. 











‘| sent the Dow Jones industrial average 


| ger a spasm of disappointment in the 
| stock market. Fearing that petroleum has 


| the Council of Economic Advisers under 
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growing at a healthy 4% to 5% rate by the 
end of the year. 

A much lower oil bill will help the 
U.S. make progress against its two most 
stubborn economic problems. Boosted by 
cheap fuel, a robust economy could re- 
duce federal budget deficits by a total of 
more than $100 billion during the next 
three years, according to one estimate. 
Less costly oil imports should cut the U.S. 
trade deficit, which hit $148.5 billion in 
1985, by some $30 billion a year. 

Wall Street has become so enthralled 
by cheap oil that the slight rise in crude 
prices at the end of last week helped trig- 


already fallen as far as it can go, investors 


plummeting a record 82.50 during the 
week, to close at 1739.22. Earlier the Dow 
had ended the first quarter up 17.6% since 
the beginning of the year. 
F may be delayed for several months 
while the economy absorbs the oil- 
patch troubles. The beleaguered econo- 
mies of Texas, Louisiana and Oklahoma, 
which account for 10% of total U.S. goods 
and services, are large enough to create a 
drag on the rest of the country. Major 
American oil companies have made bil- 
lions of dollars in budget cutbacks, and 
that will at least temporarily offset the in- 
creased spending by other firms prepar- 
ing for the good times ahead. 

Western Europe will experience a 
slight lag as well because its manufactur- 
ers will have difficulties selling goods 
to struggling oil-producing countries. 
Even so, European countries are poised 
for a quick takeoff. “There should be no 
major downside risks for Europe, since 
they are not significant producers of oil,” 
observes Alan Greenspan, chairman of 


he anticipated U.S. growth spurt 





President Ford. Europeans, who have his- 
torically paid higher gasoline prices than | 
have Americans, cheer the oil slide as if 
it were a sporting event with the home 
team winning. OLL REACHES PREHISTOR- 
IC PRICES, exulted Spain's financial daily 
Cinco Dias. 

Thanks partly to low-cost fuel, Eu- 
rope is expected to show real growth of 
about 3.5% this year, its most vibrant per- 
formance in a decade. Several govern- 
ments aim to use the opportunity to make 
fundamental improvements in their econ- 
omies. Italy’s Prime Minister, Bettino 
Craxi, for example, hopes to reduce the 
country’s runaway budget deficit, which is 
expected to hit $50 billion this year. 

Japan, which imports 99.8% of the oil 
it uses, could save as much as $23 billion on 
crude this year, which will help offset the 
loss of export business it has suffered be- 
cause of the rapid appreciation of the yen. 
Oil-using nations that are less well off will 
benefit too. In sub-Saharan Africa, lower 
expenses for transportation and farming 
could start to raise living standards after 
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many years of decline. Some countries 
with state-owned oil companies, notably 
India and Pakistan, have so far refused to 
pass savings along to consumers, deciding 
instead to spend the money on govern- 
ment programs. That position has riled 
consumers, who see it as a hidden tax. 
Though oil prices have been drifting 
downward since 1981, the current price 
war began when Saudi Arabia got fed up 
with its OPEC partners. For years the 
kingdom, which holds about one-fourth of 
the world’s oil reserves, tried almost sin- 
gle-handed to prop up prices by curbing 
its production. The country wound up 
slashing its output from a peak of 10.3 
million bbl. a day in 1981 toa low of 2 mil- 


lion bbl. a day last June. During that time 
its annual oil revenue fell from $113 bil- 
lion to $28 billion. Many of the other 
twelve countries in OPEC, meanwhile, 
conducted a thriving business by secretly 
cheating on the group’s voluntary agree- 
ments to cut production. 

By last summer, Saudi royalty started 
to feel like the suckers of OPEC and grew 
impatient with Oil Minister Sheik Ahmed 
Zaki Yamani. “He does not know what 
he is doing,” declared one prince. “We 
should cut and run from OPEC. Why 
should we suffer to protect them?” Finally 
in September, the Saudis quietly decided 
to throw their production into high gear 
and reclaim the country’s lost market 
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share. The giant petroport at Ras Tanura 
and the offshore loading terminal at 
Ju’aymah sprang to life, their 56-in. pipes 
spewing more than 4 million bbl. a day. 

Even though the Saudis stayed inside 
their OPEC quota of 4.3 million bbl. a day, 
they could not help creating a huge sur- 
plus that angered many of their colleagues 
in OPEC, notably, the Libyans, Algerians 
and Iranians. Yamani, defending his 
country’s action, has blamed non-OPEC 
producer Britain for contributing to the 
glut and has called on London to cut out- 
put. Britain stoutly refuses. 

The 13 ministers of OPEC, along with 
delegates from five other producing coun- 
tries, met late last month in Geneva in an 
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offer the Ford Extended Service Plan. Or call 
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attempt to patch together an agreement 
for sopping up the glut. The nine-day 
marathon session degenerated into what 
one delegate called “a state of unprece- 
dented disarray.” Even the meeting quar- 
ters seemed a mockery of the group’s one- 
time ability to intimidate the industrial 
powers. Because most of the Hotel Inter- 
Continental was already booked, the min- 
isters had to cram into a tiny conference 
room for their meeting. 

Indonesian Energy Minister Subroto 
gamely tried to work out a compromise 
plan to cut production, but several dele- 
gates refused to budge. “Not one barrel,” 
said Venezuelan Oil Minister Arturo 
Hernandez Grisanti, who is currently 
OPEC’s chairman. Even as Saudi Arabia's 
Yamani was calling for other countries to 
cut back, he was at work in his Geneva 
hotel room lining up a large order for new 
oil deliveries, according to Kenneth 
Miller, executive editor of Petroleum In- 
telligence Weekly. 

The OPEC delegates are scheduled to 
meet again on April 15 in Geneva to pon- 
der further how to halt the price decline. 
Whatever is decided, the mere appear- 
ance of unity at that session would at 
least temporarily send oil prices back 
up. But many experts doubt either that 
OPEC can reach an agreement acceptable 
to all its members or that members would 
actually honor any commitments to cut 
production. 


he one factor most likely to rein in 

the Saudis would be pleading and 

threats from their gulf brethren. 
“The pressures on the Saudis will in- 
crease. They have to ask themselves 
whether they can continue to take the 
heat from countries that need oil reve- 
nues, and the answer is no,” says Henry 
Schuler of Georgetown University’s Cen- 
ter for Strategic and International Stud- 
ies. Iran has claimed that its brutal Febru- 
ary advance into Iraq was partly a 
warning to the Saudis. Said Iranian Presi- 
dent Seyed Ali Khamene’i: “We shall re- 
spond to fists by fists. The price war is no 
less important to us than the military war 
at the front.” 

Tough talk like that demonstrates the 
ominous desperation of regimes suffering 
from dried-up oil dreams. Says Hormats: 
“The geopolitical impact of the oil-price 
collapse is immense and unpredictable.” 
A Bank of America report issued last 
week predicts that average inflation in the 
Middle East will jump from 28% to 40% 
by 1988 and that the region’s economic 
growth will be a slow 1% to 2% a year. Oil 
producers, especially those with heavy 
foreign debts, may pick the US. as a wor- 
thy target. Writing in the current issue of 
Foreign Affairs, Edward Morse, a former 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, 
maintains that the oil slump could further 
taint the attitudes of those countries “to- 
ward the West in general, and the U'S. in 
particular, provoking a likely nationalis- 
tic response based on a belief that West- 
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ern governments somehow engineered 
the price collapse. It would possibly fur- 
ther fuel Islamic fundamental national- 
ism in the Persian Gulf.” 

The mass exodus of hundreds of thou- 
sands of laid-off migrant workers—main- 
ly Egyptians, Palestinians and Paki- 
stanis—from the Persian Gulf could 
overtax their native lands and stir politi- 
cal unrest. While singling out no particu- 
lar country, Secretary of State Shultz cau- 
tioned last week, “History teaches that 
nations in deep economic distress are 
more vulnerable to political instability, to 
the simplistic appeals of demagogues who 
preach siren songs of war and confronta- 
tion as a diversion from home.” 

Shultz made the statement at a Wash- 
ington lunch for Israel’s Peres, whose 
warnings of increased instability in the 
Middle East are taken seriously in the 
capital. On the one hand, Israeli officials 
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revenue from its oil exports to Europe and 
Japan. Sales of about 1.3 million bbl. a 
day last year provided the Kremlin with 
about 60% of the currency it spent on 
Western grain and technology. The Sovi- 
ets could retaliate by trying to increase 
their influence over troubled oil producers 
like Libya. Soviet spokesmen now rou- 
tinely characterize the oil-price decline as 
a conspiracy by “Western monopolists.” 

The most immediate threat to the 
US. is financial. Bankers fear a default by 
hard-pressed oil producers, notably Mexi- 
co, which owes $97 billion, or Nigeria, a 
$17 billion debtor. Mexico alone owes 
about $70 billion to U.S. institutions, in- 
cluding Chase Manhattan and Bank of 
America. The banks, and probably the 
whole U.S. financial system, would be 
staggered if Mexico were to walk away 
from its debts. 

In recent weeks, though, bad loans in 



















say their country has been strengthened 
diplomatically by the oil glut. The declin- 
ing petropower of the Arab countries has 
emboldened many Third World oil-using 
nations to renew contacts with Israel bro- 
ken off during the 1974 oil crisis. But clos- 
er to home, some Israeli officials see in- 
creased potential for an attack by Syria, 
which has fallen on hard times partly be- 
cause beleaguered Iran has cut off its sub- 
sidies to the Damascus regime. 

In his new “Marshall Plan,” Peres 
suggests that the major beneficiaries of 
the oil glut should ante up $20 billion to 
$30 billion for a fund to spur develop- 
ment in Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria 
and Israel. The proposal, even if not con- 
sidered utopian, would face many obsta- 
cles, including the U.S. need to cut its 
budget and the reluctance of Arab coun- 
tries, which have so far refused to join a 
program initiated by Israel. 

Another strategic question is how the 
Soviet Union will respond to the loss of 
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the US. oil patch have joined the long- 
standing Mexican problem at the top of 
bankers’ worry lists. Energy loans gone 
sour have already forced the federal bail- 
out of one major U.S. bank, Continental 
Illinois, in 1984, and the latest surge of 
bankruptcies in the energy belt could at 
least cause some smaller institutions to 
collapse. The top U.S. banks have an esti- 
mated $40 billion in oil and natural gas 
loans on their books, and more than half 
of the money has been lent to vulnerable 
small companies. 

The three U.S. agencies that regulate 
banks—the Comptroller of the Currency, 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation— 
said last week that they plan to ask Con- 
gress to relax laws that prohibit interstate 
banking. Reason: the regulators have be- 
gun preparing contingency rescue plans 
in which several big-city banks would 
stand ready to take over faltering institu- 
tions in the oil patch. 
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The main long-term danger to the 
US. is increased reliance on foreign oil. 
Many business leaders and politicians 
have taken note that ultralow oil prices 
are threatening to stunt domestic produc- 
tion. Gerald Greenwald, vice chairman of 
Chrysler, sees the peril of another oil 
shock. Says he: “We've been burned twice 
before, and we see the elements of No. 3 
taking shape.” 

The concern is that low prices have 
erased the profit margins of many USS. 
producers, forcing them to shut down 
their wells. While Persian Gulf countries 
can pump oil for less than $5 per bbl., 
many U.S. wells cost $12 or more per bbl. 
to operate because much of the 
easily accessible crude has al- 
ready been tapped. Some oil ana- 
lysts believe that one goal of the 
Saudi price-war strategy is to 
bankrupt many of these high- 
cost producers, wipe out the glut 
and then boost prices once again 
when the competition is gone. 
Most forecasters think that oil 
prices below $10 per bbl. are 
a distortion caused by OPEC’s 
overproduction and cannot last 
for long. 





unnaturally low prices can 

cause plenty of havoc. Small 
US. oil companies have already 
shut down thousands of so-called 
stripper wells, which individually 
produce fewer than 10 bbl. a day 
but collectively supply the U.S. 
with about 15% of its total pro- 
duction of 9 million bbl. a day. If 
most of those wells close, the 
country could lose a sizable por- 
tion of its reserves. Says Allan 
Martini, a senior vice president 
at Chevron: “Once some old 
wells stop pumping, it’s almost 


[: the meantime, though, the 





and tar sands have been mothballed be- 
cause they cost too much to operate. The 
hundreds of mom-and-pop solar-power 
companies that sprang up in the past dec- 
ade have mostly folded, even in the Sun- 
belt. Says Susan deWitt, executive direc- 
tor for the California Solar Energy In- 
dustries Association: “Our customers no 
longer feel the urgency to pursue renew- 
able energy.” The U.S. is not alone in that 
regard. Brazil’s innovative alcohol-fuel 
program will be cut back 13% this year. 
A major factor that will help keep the 
US. from being at OPEC’s mercy, at least 
during the next few years, is that Ameri- 
ca’s energy-conservation record is not 








A California Texaco well, foreground, that has just been capped 


Ford. By the end of May, the US. will 
have filled a series of hollow salt domes in 
Louisiana with about 500 million bbl., 
enough to meet U.S. oil-import needs for 
100 days. The Reagan Administration 
has proposed stopping short of the final 
goal, 120 days’ worth, as a way of cutting 
the federal deficit. But at these oil prices, 
the Administration is now thinking of 
continuing to stock up before the discount 
binge ends. 

What else can America do to prevent 
another oil shock? The question has taken 
on renewed urgency in Washington. 
Among other proposals, the Administra- 
tion wants to streamline the process for li- 
censing nuclear-power utilities 
and plans to seek more money to 
support research into clean- 
burning coal plants. But the most 
talked-about concept in Congress 
is a tax on imported oil, which 
would pay the twin dividends of 
reducing the budget deficit and 
helping to prop up domestic sup- 
pliers by increasing the price. 
Says Heller: “The gains we make 
from the drop in oil prices ought 
to give us a kitty for helping the 
losers.” As retail energy prices 
drop lower, the imposition of a 
small tax could be increasingly 
painless for consumers. 

President Reagan, however, 
remains adamantly opposed to 
any increased tax. Some econo- 
mists believe that the levy could 
harm the international competi- 
tive position of U.S. companies. 
Says Michael Tusiani, a New 
York City energy consultant: 
“An oil-import fee would make 
the cost of energy more expen- 
sive for U.S. manufacturers.” The 
problem in passing a new tax into 
law would be persuading the 
whole country to accept an addi- 
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impossible to get them producing 
again. It isn’t a question of turn- 
ing the tap off and bringing it back later.” 
The U.S. can ill afford to give up reserves, 
since it holds only 4% of the world’s 
known supply, in contrast to about 55% 
in the Middle East. 

The odds of finding more oil are de- 
clining at the moment because tumbling 
prices have forced oil companies to slash 
their exploration and drilling budgets. 
Last week Ohio-based Standard Oil said 
that it will spend only about $450 million 
this year looking for crude, a 50% cut 
from 1985. The cutbacks affect not only 
the U.S., but also the allies from which it 
buys oil. In Britain’s offshore fields, ob- 
serves Petroleum Intelligence Weekly, 
“concern is starting to center on a 
spending slowdown that could leave the 
North Sea industry ill equipped to pick 
up again.” 

The oil bust has spoiled the economics 
of alternative energy sources as well. 
Many of the ballyhooed 1970s-era pro- 
grams to extract petroleum from oil shale 








Exploration cutbacks could lead to shortages in the future. 


likely to be reversed. Thanks to federal 
fuel-economy standards and competition 
from efficient Japanese imports, new 
US.-made autos now average about 26 
m.p.g., nearly double the mileage of cars 
in 1973. New refrigerators are about 72% 
more efficient than they were in 1972. 
While a few Americans may decide to in- 
dulge in such frivolities as heating their 
outdoor swimming pools during the win- 
ter or driving their Cadillacs at 80 
m.p.h.—though the law still mandates a 
55-m.p.h. limit—most conservation mea- 
sures are already built in. In recent weeks, 
dozens of economists across the land have 
been soothing energy alarmists by inton- 
ing the same line: “No one is going to rip 
the insulation out of the walls.” Says En- 
ergy Secretary Herrington: “The country 
is never going back to 1973. We have had 
a major changeover.” 

Another backstop against an OPEC- 
induced shortage is the strategic petro- 
leum reserve started in 1975 by President 
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tional burden that in the short 
run appears to help only the J.R. 
Ewing types. “Most Americans seem to 
have little sympathy or understanding for 
the plight of the U.S. oil industry,” says 
Sam Nakagama, a Manhattan economic 
consultant. Thurow concurs: “If you im- 
pose a tax on New England to subsidize 
Texas, there would be a big fuss.” 

In contrast to how it fared in the dif- 
ficult decade of the 1970s, the US. 
now stands as a winner in the energy 
game. Even a brief era of low-cost oil 
will give the country an opportunity to en- 
hance American prosperity without fear- 
ing the old nemesis of inflation. Yet in en- 
joying this good-times atmosphere, the 
U.S. cannot afford to forget the tough 
lessons of the past. It should aim to 
preserve its oil independence so that 
the economy can keep cruising down the 
road instead of sputtering to the curb 
once again. — By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/Bahrain and 
Frederick Ungeheuer/New York, with other 
bureaus 
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More Money in Most Pockets 





‘= The wave of collapsing oil 


prices might not have crest- 
ed yet, but it is already hav- 
ing profound effects on U.S. 
consumers and _ businesses. 
The most immediate result 
is dramatic cuts in the 
prices of gasoline, heating oil and diesel 
fuel. When it comes to oil-based products, 
ranging from plastics to pesticides, the ef- 
fect will be more gradual and unpredict- 
able. And the saving in the energy-cost 
component of virtually every kind of 
manufactured goods will be even more 








subtle. Ultimately, though, the US. is | 


headed for a sweeping shift in the way 
Americans spend their money, as dollars 





saved on energy are invested or consumed 
elsewhere 

Overall, the price plunge is acting, in 
the words of Merrill Lynch Analyst Con- 
stantine Fliakos, “like a huge tax break” 
for the U.S.—or at least for those Ameri- 
cans who are not in the oil business. Feb- 
ruary’s dramatic .4% fall in the Consumer 
Price Index, the biggest decrease since 
1953, was largely the result of dropping oil 
prices. Says Maryann Keller, an auto ana- 
lyst at Vilas-Fischer Associates: “The real 
impact of declining oil prices is what 
you're going to do with the extra money in 
your wallet after you've visited the gas sta- 
tion. Maybe you're going to go out and 
buy a pair of shoes. Maybe you're going to 
take a vacation. It’s going to mean a big 
increase in real disposable income.” 
Agrees Merrill Lynch Chief Economist 
Donald Straszheim: “The oil-price de- 
cline is like a blood transfusion to a 
wounded patient. As the victim pulls 
through, we'll see one pleasant surprise 
after another.” 

The sheer size of the potential petro- 
leum “tax break” is stunning. Last year 





Flashback: drivers lined up to tank up during the 1974 crisis 


From farms to factories, new savings are rippling through the U.S. 


the U.S. economy consumed some 15.7 
million bbl. of crude oil a day, at an aver- 
age price of $27 per bbl. Total cost: $155 
billion. According to the Washington 
Analysis Corp., an economics- and mar- 
ket-research firm, a petroleum price of 
about $10 per bbl. for the rest of 1986 
would boost American disposable income 
by $84 billion this year, or roughly $330 
for the average wage earner. More conser- 
vatively, a Department of Energy econo- 
mist estimates that if the average price of 
crude stabilizes this year at $15 per bbl., 
the saving would be $69 billion 

A large part of the windfall will go to 
motorists. As if to revel in that prospect, 
radio stations across the country last week 









operator who “bid” to sell his product at 
the lowest price. In Milwaukee, the Park 
Plaza Mobil station sold off 8,000 gal. of 
regular unleaded at 36.9¢ per gal. In Con- 
cord, Calif., the Sun Valley Auto Wash, a 
Chevron station, offered gasoline for .l¢ 
per gal., while in Diamond Bar, Calif. 
George Benitez’s Shell service station 
went one better by offering for one day up 
to 30 gal. of regular leaded per customer 
at .00l¢ per gal. Then, overwhelmed by 
the task of making change, Benitez 
dropped the charge altogether. In scenes 
that were ironically reminiscent of the 
gas-shortage panics of the 1970s, motor- 
ists in several states lined up for hours to 
take advantage of the fleeting bargains 
Even away from the hoopla, a gallon 
of regular unleaded gasoline was selling 
for an average of 93¢ across the country, 
vs. $1.13 at the same time last year. Dan 
Lundberg, who puts out the Los Angeles— 
based Lundberg Letter on the gasoline in- 
dustry, expects the price difference be- 
tween this year and last for all types of 
| gasoline to reach an average of 21.6¢ per 








In Concord, Calif., last week, customers waited hours to pay .1¢ per gal. 


offered cash prizes to the service-station | 











gal. If that happens, Lundberg says, the 
U.S. will spend roughly $23 billion less 
for gasoline than last year’s bill of $128.5 
billion. 

The slump in US. heating-oil prices 
from an average of 66¢ per gal. in January to 
51.5¢ last month was worth an estimated $2 
billion to consumers and businesses. The 
Washington Analysis Corp. projects that 
Americans could save as much as $12.5 bil- 
lion on heating oil over the entire year 

Transportation industries can expect 
substantial relief. Commercial airlines, 
which used 12 billion gal. of jet fuel last 
year, could save around $120 million for 
every penny per gal. drop in fuel prices 
this year. In January jet fuel cost 80¢ or 
more per gal. Now some companies are 
buying it for 55¢. Says Joseph Hopkins, a 
spokesman for Chicago-based United 
Airlines, which alone saves $20 million a 
year for every l¢ fuel-price reduction 
“We can take quick advantage of price 
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breaks.” Donald Burr, chairman of New- 
ark-based People Express, now the fifth 
largest U.S. carrier, says that his company 
is getting “terrific savings.” In the first 
quarter of 1986, People cut its fuel bill by 
as much as $16 million, or 30%. The oil- 
price plunge may not result in lower air- 
fares, since they have already been 
slashed by the recent discount wars, but | 
reduced fuel costs may keep airlines from | 
having to push ticket prices back up. 

The U.S. trucking industry, which 
hauls about 75% of the nation’s goods, 
projects that lower diesel-fuel costs will 
save it $7.7 billion this year. Bus lines and 
local transit systems will benefit as well 
Theodore Weigle, executive director of 
the Chicago Regional Transportation Au- 
thority, estimates that the decline in die- 
sel-fuel prices could save his agency as 
much as $7 million in 1986. But for Amer- 
ican railroads, the oil-price drop is a 
mixed blessing. The good news is that 
most U.S. freight trains are diesel pow- 
ered; at Norfolk Southern Corp., in Nor- 
folk, Va., for example, executives expect 
that saving from the decrease in diesel 
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prices will be substantial. The bad news 
for Norfolk Southern is that some 35% to 
40% of its freight is coal, and as oil prices 
have fallen, the volume of domestic coal 
traffic has begun to head downward. 
Executives at oil-burning U.S. utili- 
ties, which supply about 5% of the coun- 
try’s electrical needs, are particularly 
gleeful these days. “It’s been a long time 
since our fuel-contracting people have 
had so much fun,” says Thomas Page, 
president of San Diego Gas & Electric, a 
utility with 900,000 customers. Until Feb- 
ruary, SDG&E consumed nothing but 
natural gas; then, with a few adjustments 
at its power plants, the company began 
burning oil from Alaska, Australia and 
Indonesia. Average cost of the new fuel: 
about $11 per bbl. SDG&E says it is now 
saving $500,000 to $1 million a month. 


Pesticides may soon be a bargain 


Analyst Gregory Enholm of the Salomon 
Brothers investment banking firm esti- 
mates that utility rates in the West and 
the Northeast, where oil-burning facilities 
are most prevalent, will drop as much as 
20% by summer. 

Utilities, businesses, homeowners and 
others who still burn natural gas are win- 
ning lower costs as their fuel suppliers try 
to compete with oil. Consolidated Natural 
Gas of Pittsburgh says that its 1.5 million 
customers are already enjoying savings of 
up to 20%. If the price of petroleum keeps 
plunging, however, gas companies will be 
hard pressed to compete with fuel-oil 
dealers. 

Farmers have a lot to gain from the 
oil-price slump. Agriculture absorbs 3% 
of all energy consumed in the U.S. each 
year—for diesel- and gasoline-powered 
machinery, for petroleum-based fertiliz- 
ers and pesticides, and for pumps used to 
lift and distribute irrigation water. With 
spring planting on the way, the timing of 
| the oil-price collapse is, from the farmer's 

point of view, well-nigh perfect. Diesel- 
fuel prices have dropped so far this year 
by anywhere from 23¢ to 30¢ per gal., to 
as low as 50¢. Costs are expected to come 
| down for the farmer's favorite fertilizer, 
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anhydrous ammonia, to $165 per ton from 
last year’s $192. 

Earle Gavett, director of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Energy Office, esti- 
mates that farmers will save $1.1 billion 
on gasoline and diesel fuel this year. The 
amount that individual farms will save, 
says Mike Pieschel, president of the 
| Farmers & Merchants State Bank in 
Springfield, Minn., “is not by itself going 
to prevent any farmer from going under. 
But it sure as hell is going to have an im- 
pact” in reducing the cost squeeze for 
some growers. Salesmen of tractors and 
combines are less sanguine. Says Cletus 
Chappell, co-owner of C&W Equipment 
Co., of Jerseyville, Ill: “The savings will 
| be around $500 or so [per farm]. It will 
| help with the planting, but not in terms of 
helping to buy new equipment.” 





Paying much less for their diesel fuel, truckers roll down the New Jersey Turnpike 


The country’s office and apartment 
landlords and builders are clear winners. 
Robert Logan, president of the Syska & 
Hennessey mechanical- and electrical- 
engineering firm in Manhattan, estimates 
that many developers are saving up to $1 
per sq. ft. in energy costs as a result of the 
petroglut. That is equal to anywhere from 
25% to 50% of the total energy costs for 
many buildings. Residential home build- 
ers, who are enjoying the double benefit 
of lower interest rates and the oil-price 
cuts, are also feeling giddy. It did not 
seem coincidental that of the 20 biggest 
gainers on the New York Stock Exchange 
in the first quarter of this year, six were 
home builders. 





oO ne industry that has responded slowly 
to the oil-price drop appears to be the 
$80 billion petrochemical business. In 
Worcester, Mass., Robert Freelander, 
owner of Come Play Products, a toy firm, 
notes that the price of some of his plastic 
items will be the same this Christmas as 
last. The reason: “Manufacturers have not 
been given a reduction in the price of ma- 
terials. Since December, the cost of poly- 
ethylene has gone up about 3¢ a lb." Exec- 
utives at the floor-coverings division of 

















Dan River Inc., in Greenville, S.C., are 
less than elated with the results of the oil- 
price drop. The fibers that the company 
uses come from such petrochemical giants 
as Du Pont and Monsanto. So far, says 
Frank Loftin, a Dan River marketing vice 
president, the prices of those materials 
have not dropped. 

At least not yet. One reason for the 
delay, says Joseph Bereswill, a spokes- 
man for Celanese Corp., the Manhattan- 
based petrochemical firm, is that “it 
takes time for lower oil prices to be re- 
flected in the thousands of products de- 
rived from oil.” Agrees Paul Christo- 
pherson, an analyst for Bear, Stearns, a 
Wall Street investment firm: “The price 
of the paraxylene that Celanese uses to 
make polyester has just begun to weaken. 
It takes a while for the market to figure out 
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how far down derivative prices must go.” 

For Detroit, the big question is how the 
oil-price decline will affect car-buying 
habits. Most industry experts do not ex- 
pecta sharp shift toward big cars. They be- 
lieve that the sticker price of a car, rather 
than how much it may cost to operate the 
auto, is what customers now think about 
most when they enter a showroom. What- 
ever models consumers choose to buy, they 
may spend more time behind the wheel 
because of cheap gas. Economists expect 
to see an increase in cross-country driving 
this summer, which will benefit businesses 
around vacation spots from Disney World 
to the Grand Canyon. 

No expert can predict exactly how 
the oil-price savings will filter through 
the rich complexity of the U.S. econ- 
omy. Many companies will lower prices; 
others will increase workers’ salar- 
ies; some will fatten their profits. 
Adroit managers will try to do all 
three, But there is no doubt about the net 
result: Americans will have more money 
in their pockets, and they will be able to 
find fresh ways to spend, invest and enjoy 
their newly recovered wealth, at least 
for now. —By George Russell. Reported by Lee 
Griggs/Chicago and Raji Samghabadi/New York 
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THE SCORE 


On Transpacific Travel 


NORTHWEST ORIENT | UNITED | 
renstimucteemeinee | 39 |S 


Pacific round trips required 
to earn free travel* 
First Class from continental U.S 3- 4 
Executive Class from continental U.S FA | 8%-4%0 | Yo-4 Yo 
Nonstop service from East Coast, 
Midwest, West Coast and Hawaii YES 


_ Annual Pacific passengers** 2,260,428 250,204 


NonStop Service trom gateway cities. Includes 10.000-mile Northwest Onent round tip bonus **Based on CAB information tor 1984 





























Experience wins. And Northwest Orient has 
more experience than any other Pacific carrier. Even more 
than Japan Air Lines. 

That means superior service to Tokyo, Osaka, 
Hong Kong, Taipei, Seoul, Okinawa, Shanghai, Guam, Manila 
and Kuala Lumpur. 

Northwest Orient has the fastest free travel plan to the 
Orient. And superb First Class and Executive Class service 

For reservations, call your travel agent, corporate 
travel department or Northwest Orient: 
(800) 447-4747 





People who know...go 


NORTHWEST ORIENT. 








Fran Tarkenton. Businessman. Business traveler. 








Attention 
Federal 


Employees 


1 The U.S. Office of Personnel Management has 
with Blue Cross and approved Blue Cross and Blue Shield Association’s 


B . ( ‘0 rag proposal to offer refunds to federal subscribers. 

lue Shield ve e Most of you received a refund application in the 
mail. But we have been unable to reach all of our 
subscribers. 


If you can answer “yes” to these three questions, 
you should contact us immediately! 


Were you an active or retired federal 
e employee on May 1, 1985? 


ys Did you have Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
e Service Benefit Plan coverage on that date? 


3 Are you one of the subscribers who has 
e not yet requested your refund? 


Refunds for non-postal federal employees range 
from $69—$354, depending on whether you had 
High or Standard Option and individual or family 
coverage. For postal workers, refunds range from 
$17—$284. 


Blue Crosse 
VAY) Blue Shields You must apply for your refund on an official appli- 


cation form. If you have not received one, or if you 
© ® have misplaced it, see your personnel officer or call 
CARRY THE CARING CARD®& our refund hotline: 800-253-0123. 
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As oil prices have taken their 
steepest plunge ever, energy 
producers from Mexico City 
to Moscow have felt the 
pinch. While some are suf- 
fering more than others, no 
major petroleum exporter 
has entirely escaped the pain. A look at the 
economic and political woes that cheap oil 
is causing once mighty producers around 
the world: 





LATIN AMERICA. Mexico is No. | 
on the list of endangered energy 
exporters. It earns 70% of its for- 
eign exchange from the sale of oil, 
and this year’s price declines will 
slash revenues by about $6 billion. 
That could make it virtually im- 
possible for the cash-strapped 
country to meet payments on the 
$97 billion it owes to foreign coun- 
tries. Some economists now esti- 
mate that Mexico stands an 80% 
chance of defaulting on its moun- 
tain of debt. Several experts say 
that conditions are already more 
dire than in 1982, when a tempo- 
rary Mexican default sent ripples 
of panic through the international 
financial system. 

Mexican government officials 
have been pressing US. banks 
and other lenders to relax their 
terms and extend to the country at 
least an additional $4 billion in 
new loans. President Miguel de la 
Madrid Hurtado warned that 
bankers must share “the responsi- 
bility and sacrifice” of solving 
Mexico's financial ills. So far, 
though, creditors have been wary 
of risking new money. 

Meanwhile, tens of thousands 
of Mexicans have demonstrated 





Poor Little Energy-Rich Kids 


A gusher of financial woes swamps major foreign suppliers 


off the country’s petroleum revenues, 
which account for more than 90% of its 
foreign exchange, and could force Presi- 
dent Jaime Lusinchi to return to bankers 
to seek better terms. With the country 
now in the third year of a recession, Lu- 
sinchi has little political room to maneu- 
ver. He has already promised that a job- 
creating $5 billion public-works program 
will not be touched. Venezuelans are 
counting on their nation’s $13.7 billion of 





A North Sea platform pumping crude around the clock 





official: “During the boom, the country 
generated tremendous wealth. Now the 
cycle is reversed. Every time we cancel a 
project, the ripple effect washes over the 
entire economy.” 

The slowdown comes at a time when 
such monumental undertakings as the 
$3.4 billion Riyadh International Airport 
and the $18 billion industrial city of Ju- 
bail are largely complete. Yet those and 
other ambitious projects will now cost 
millions to maintain. Perhaps because of 
that, the suddenly penny-pinching Saudis 
have been making life miserable for for- 
eign companies accustomed to more opu- 
lent treatment. “It’s horrible now,” says 
one American contractor in Riyadh. 
_ “They don’t pay, there’s little new 
= business, and they nickel-and- 
£ dime you to death with inspections 
| and rules.” 
= 


Politically, however, Saudi 
Arabia remains stable. The House 
of Saud is closely allied with the 
country’s religious leadership and 
controls the key sectors of the 
economy. Most observers agree 
that oil prices could fall much 
further without affecting the fam- | 
ily’s rule. 

Elsewhere in the gulf, other 
thinly populated oil producers are 
suffering assorted woes. Kuwait, 
which survived a stock-market 
crash in 1982, faces a $1 billion 
budget deficit this year. Yet the 
idea of cutting the country’s gener- 
ous welfare-state outlays remains 
wildly unpopular. In Oman, de- 
clining oil prices will hold the 
economy’s growth well below the 
whopping 14% gain achieved last 
year and will force the government 
to curtail projects in its five-year 
plan, Omanis are already borrow- 
ing abroad and using foreign cur- 
rency reserves to finance budget 
shortfalls. The United Arab Emir- 
ates, a federation of seven sheik- 
doms, has been politically weak- 
ened by the oil-price collapse. The 











against austerity measures that De 
la Madrid has imposed since 1982 
in an effort to pay interest on the coun- 
try’s loans. The belt tightening has 
slashed government spending, shoved the 
economy into a painful recession, and 
boosted unemployment to about 15%. 
“The political system is being pushed into 
a corner,” says Jonathan Heath, senior 
economist for Ciemex-Wharton, the 
Mexican division of Philadelphia-based 
Wharton Econometric. “A lot of people 
in the government want default, and 
though they are not the ones with the 
most clout now, at any given moment 
they could be heard.” 

Events are moving swiftly in Venezu- 
ela too. No sooner did Caracas refinance 
nearly two-thirds of its $35 billion foreign 
debt last February than plummeting oil 
prices made the agreement obsolete. The 
free fall is knocking at least $5 billion 








No major exporting nation has escaped unscathed. 


foreign-exchange reserves, the largest in 
Latin America, to see them through the 
current crunch. 


MIDDLE EAST. Although Saudi Arabia 
remains wealthy by any standard, it is by 
no means immune to the impact of cheap 
oil. Government spending, the engine 
that drives the country’s economy, has 
fallen from a high of $92.7 billion in fiscal 
1982 to $54.8 billion in the current year. 
Even so, the kingdom’s budget deficit is 
swelling by an estimated $1 billion a 
month. The drop in spending has slowed 
construction projects across the country, 
created an exodus of foreign workers, and 
overwhelmed the Islamic court system 
with bankruptcy proceedings. Only inter- 
est-free government deposits have kept 


| many banks from failing. Says a top Saudi 





federal government that binds the 
state together is virtually broke, 
and the two leading emirates, Dubai and 
Abu Dhabi, are reluctant to dip into their | 
own shrunken treasuries to bail it out. 

Embattled Iran is staggering from 
the effects of both cheap oil and the stale- 
mated war with Iraq. Tehran has scaled 
back imports for heavy industry, trigger- 
ing a sharp recession and boosting unem- 
ployment. While staple foods are inex- 
pensive under the government ration 
system, they are exorbitant on the black 
market, to which most Iranians are driv- 
en by the skimpy official allotments. War 
spending remains the top priority of Aya- 
tullah Ruhollah Khomeini, Iran’s spiritu- 
al leader. Since few countries will openly 
sell it military equipment, Tehran must 
use its shrinking energy income to buy 
weapons on the inflated international 
black market. 
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| Iraq also needs to provide guns and | 


butter at a time when export revenues are 
falling fast. Baghdad previously financed 
both economic development and its mili- 
tary campaign against Iran by drawing on 
$35 billion in currency reserves and refi- 
nancing its estimated $40 billion of for- 
eign debt. Now the reserves are gone, and 
international creditors are rapidly losing 
patience. Last week President Saddam 
Hussein reportedly approved an austerity 
program calling for drastic cuts in im- 
ports. That will come as a shock to most 
Iraqis, who have managed to live well 
despite the war. 


AFRICA. The sharp downturn in oil prices 
threatens Egypt's fragile economy and 
the regime of President Hosni Mubarak. 
Petroleum is the country’s largest export, 
bringing in some $2.1 billion in the most 
recent fiscal year. The latest tumble will 
cut those earnings nearly in half if prices 
remain at their present level. “It is a dev- 
astating blow to the Egyptian economy,” 
says a Western diplomat in Cairo. With 
foreign debts of $30 billion, Egypt could 
find it extremely difficult to halt subsidies 
to consumers on everything from fuel to 
foodstuffs and make other moves sought 
by US. creditors and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Libya’s economic problems are less 
acute than Egypt’s, but Colonel Muam- 
mar Gaddafi’s government is also being 
squeezed. Libya earned $22 billion in oil 
revenue just four years ago, enabling Gad- 
dafi to support, in addition to terrorism, 
numerous political causes around the 
world and to embark on major projects 
and welfare programs at home. This year 
Libya could earn as little as $5 billion 
from oil production, and Westerners in 
Tripoli say the country faces a growing 
cash crisis. Imports have been sharply 
| cut, and long lines regularly form for basic 
| consumer goods. Such hardships, though, 
are unlikely to limit Gaddafi’s ability to 
export terrorism. “He may not be able to 
stand up to the US. Sixth Fleet in the 
Gulf of Sidra,” said one Western observer, 
“but he can set off a lot of bombs for very 
little money using all the resources avail- 
able to him.” 

Nigeria appears, next to Mexico, to be 
the oil producer closest to defaulting on its 
foreign loans. The West African nation 
gets fully 97% of its export earnings 
from the sale of oil, and thus has no 
other way to pay its $12 billion in 
medium- and long-term debt. Major Gen- 
eral Ibrahim Babangida, who became 
President last August in a military coup, 
has said that Nigeria will devote no more 
than 30% of its income from abroad to 
meeting the $44 billion in principal 
and interest due this year. Fears of 
default swept Nigeria’s bankers this 
month when Babangida declared a 90- 
day moratorium on commercial-loan pay- 
ments. He may now have to impose new 
austerity measures on top of already pain- 
ful spending cuts. 
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Welding pipe at a Mexican refinery 


NORTH SEA. Despite the oil-price col- 
lapse, Britain has steadfastly maintained 
production at about 2.6 million bbl. a day. 
London insists that the advantages of 
cheap oil far outweigh the damage that it 
causes. “We are still basically an industri- 
alized country,” says David Kern, chief 
economist for National Westminster 
Bank PLC, “and we will be better off if 
the whole world economy tends to grow 
faster.” Still, petroleum companies are 
chopping their exploration budgets, and 
the government itself has been caught in a 
cash squeeze. With oil at $10 per bbl., tax 
receipts from North Sea production will 
shrink to about $4.4 billion in 1986, vs. 
$16.9 billion a year ago. The decline has 
forced Nigel Lawson, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to pare back proposals for a 
tax cut from $4.4 billion to $1.5 billion. 
Norway, which gets 20% of its nation- 


" 





Cleaning a giant drill bit in Oman 
Hardship spreads across the Persian Gulf. 
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al income from the oil wells beneath its 
continental shelf, is heading for trouble 
“Only the very few have realized the 
grave misfortune that is about to strike 
us,” says Finance Minister Rolf Presthus 
The oil-price drop has forced the Norwe- 
gians to consider suspending development 
of major new petroleum fields. The price 
decline will also probably cause Norway 
to suffer a balance of payments deficit 
for the first time since 1977. That pros- 
pect has led the government to take a 
hard line against wage demands, thus stir- 
ring labor unrest. 


OTHER MAJOR PRODUCERS. Canada 
counts oil only fourth among its exports, 
but declining prices are causing serious 
distress in the western province of Alber- 
ta, the country’s main energy source. Bill 
Richards, an Alberta-based oil-well own- 
er, calls the recent price plunge the indus- 
try’s “worst setback in modern history.” 
Almost all of the 3,000 jobs that Canadian 
oilworkers have lost since January were 
in Alberta. Dale Tufts, president of the 
Petroleum Services Association, says the 
group’s 300 companies may have to lay off 
half their 30,000 workers nationwide. 

Falling oil prices have forced Calga- 
ry-based Dome Petroleum to ask credi- 
tors to forgo up to $1 billion in 1986 prin- 
cipal and interest. To ease the burden on 
Dome and other ailing producers, Alberta 
Premier Donald Getty wants Ottawa to 
grant new tax breaks to the oil firms. But 
the federal government, whose revenue 
projections are based on a petroleum price 
of $22 per bbl., can hardly afford finan- 
cial favors. 

The Soviet Union, the world’s largest 
oil producer (12 million bbl. a day), de- 
pends heavily on petroleum exports to 
pay for imports needed to stimulate its 
stagnating economy. General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev hopes that increased 
imports from the West will enable his 
country to double its national income by 
the year 2000. But a drop in oil prices to 
$10 per bbl. could crimp those ambitious 
plans. Notes a Western expert based in 
Moscow: “When their oil earnings fall, 
the Soviets have less money to spend. We 
have no doubt that the decline in prices 
has made them rework their Five-Year 
Plan and has slowed down their modern- 
ization drive, at least in the short term.” 

The Soviets have several options 
for keeping the drive alive. They are 
likely to seek additional credit from 
Western banks, on top of the estimated 
$30 billion they already owe, to finance 
the purchase of high-tech goods. Moscow 
could also bring in additional foreign cur- 
rency by selling some of its gold hoard on 
the open market. Whatever the Soviets 
decide to do, they are unlikely to let fall- 
ing oil prices endanger their mighty 
military machine, which has long had 
first call on the country’s financial 
resources. By John Greenwald. Reported 
by Andrea Dabrowski/Mexico City and Barry 
Hillenbrand/Bahrain, with other bureaus | 
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Now hold on IBM, don’t get us wrong. We know your electric 
typewriters have become the standard. But the fact is, electric type- 
writers won't be the standard much longer. So, many people are 
going to be wondering which of the new electronic typewriters is 









really the best to trade-up to. 
Obviously, we believe the Xerox Memorywriter is the best. 
After all, it’s easy to learn, easy to use, quiet, and many secretaries 
say it even has a superior touch and feel. What's more, it’s 
backed by Team Xerox. One of the largest ser- 
vice and support organizations in the business. 
But you feel you make the best electronic 
typewriter too, right? So let’s not argue IBM. 
Let's let the experts decide. 
That's why we're inviting everyone to take part in our Secre- 
tary’s Month Type-Off. Even you IBM. 
We're asking executives and secretaries in offices every- 
ra here to call us for a free Memorywriter demonstration. And 
we think it would be in everyone's best interest if you would 
bring in your electronic typewriter, too. 
This way people can really compare the 
machines objectively, right in their own offices. 
So come on IBM, let’s find out what the 

experts really think. Join us in the Secretary's 

Month Type-Off. 


t e 
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_ XEROX VS. IBM. 


ng numbers herein ar 


arksof XEROX COR PORATION, Manufacturer 
86. IBM" isa trademark of th natvona 





Dear IBM, 
We invite you to 
a type-off in every 


office in America. 
= Xerox 











Oh, one last thought. If you'd like, we'd be more than glad to 


bring in a Xerox Memorywriter to every one of your customers so 
they can compare it to your electronic typewniter. 


After all, it wouldn't be fair if we didn’t. ; 
SAVE FROM $50 UP TO $350 


If youd like a free Xerox Memorywriter demonstration, just call 








1-800-TEAM XRX ext.137A. Or call your local Xerox sales office, 
authorized Xerox dealer or sales agent. And be sure to ask for more 
information about the Xerox Memorywriter Rebate Program. 

You can save from $50 up to $350 on selected models. 





0 Yes, I'd like a free Memorywriter demonstration. Please have a 

















Send to: Xerox Corporation, P.O. Box 24, Rochester, NY 14692 


orcat -B8OO-TEAM XRX ext. 1374 


(1-800-832-6979 ext. 137A) 09/0414 
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Xerox Representative or my local dealer call me I 

C) Please send me more information on the Xerox Memorwwriter ! 

and the Memorywniter rebate program i 

Name Title , 

Company I 
Address City State 

() i 

Zip Phone j 
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At an auction in Odessa, Texas, drilling equipment was going for about 20¢ on the dollar 


A Pain Deep in the Heart of Texas | 





Once wealthy states can no longer count on black gold 


It seemed as if the good 
times would go on forever 
As the price of fuel soared 


through the 1970s, the 
economies of oil-rich re- 
gions, from Texas and 


Oklahoma to Wyoming 
and Alaska, exploded. The frantic growth 
fed on itself: in Tulsa, Houston and Den- 
ver, skylines seemed to sprout overnight. 
The new wealth was intoxicating, making 
giddy millionaires out of young geologists, 


and inspiring dentists to become oil bar- | 


ons. Says Texas Historian T.R. Fehren- 
bach: “Oil was a big hot flash of money.” 
Now that powerful flash is but a weak 


flicker. The fallout from collapsing energy | 


prices can be seen throughout the oil 
patch: in empty office towers, foreclosed 
homes, shuttered stores and the swelling 
ranks of unemployed. Auctions of every- 
thing from furniture to oil-field equip- 
ment are increasingly common. 
Banks are saddled with sour energy 
loans, and state governments are 
strapped for funds. In Texas, for ex- 
ample, each $1-per-bbl. drop in oil 
prices means a loss of 25,000 jobs 





| revenues. 





and $100 million worth of state 


Houston, once proclaimed to be 
the shining buckle of the Sunbelt, 
has particularly suffered from the 
pervasive effects of the oil slump. 
Some 16,600 mortgages were fore- 
closed last year, more than the 
previous two years combined, and 
the pace is quickening. February 
brought nearly 3,000 foreclosures. 
Fully 29% of the city’s office space 
sits empty. 

There are signs, both serious and 
frivolous, that the good life is not 
what it used to be. Rolls-Royce and 





Mercedes automobiles are appearing in 
used-car lots. In boom times, the skies 
over Houston during rush hour were filled 
with helicopters ferrying executives; to- 
day the choppers are a rare sight. Last 
week, in an effort to cheer its customers, 
the tony La Colombe d’Or restaurant of- 
fered a four-course lunch pegged to the 
price of a barrel of oil. 

Unemployment is rising inexorably 
throughout the oil patch. Louisiana's 
13.2% jobless rate is the highest in the 
US. Last week 600 workers turned up ata 
Marathon Petroleum plant in Garyville, 
La., responding to the company’s adver- 
tisement to fill five jobs. In Texas, where 
the unemployment rate has reached 8.4%, 
Paul Rogers six weeks ago lost his job as 
an oil pipe fitter. Says he: “I'm 21 years 
old and have 44 years of this left. What 
will I be, a bum?” 

Oklahoma has a 7.8% unemployment 
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AHouston restaurant makes the best of a grim situation 





rate, and last month’s annual state fair in 
the town of Ada attracted a record 9,800 
job seekers, more than double last year’s 
turnout. Phillips Petroleum, based in Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., last week said that it will 
soon lay off between 2,000 and 2,500 em- 
ployees, up to 9.4% of its total work force. 
Says Kerry Malone, editor of an Oklaho- 
ma oil-industry publication: “No one is 
jumping out of windows yet, but they're 
looking at the ledges.” 

The region’s financial institutions are 
increasingly vulnerable to plummeting 
energy prices. In Wyoming, eight banks 
failed in the past 24% years. At the ten 
largest Texas bank holding companies, 
energy credits make up about 11% of 
total loans. As a result, more and more 
banks are bolstering their reserves 
against possible future losses. Last week 
MCorp, the second-largest bank in Tex- 
as, announced that it was increasing its 
loan-loss reserve by about $215 million. 
First Oklahoma said that it would set 
aside $27 million. 

State and city treasuries are not in 
much better fiscal shape, since revenues 


from taxes on energy production are fall- | 


ing dramatically. In Alaska, where oil-re- 
lated businesses account for about 85% of 
all economic activity, experts project a $1 
billion shortfall in the state’s budget by 
June 1987. The government last week 
proposed cutting $120 million from oper- 
ating expenses. Both Texas and Louisiana 
are facing $1 billion deficits. Says Texas 
Governor Mark White, in a classic under- 
statement: “We can’t take oil for granted 
anymore.” 


he oil bust is especially hard on the 

brash boomtowns that flourished in 
the early 1980s, when energy prices were 
peaking. Six years ago, Evanston, Wyo., a 
dusty town (pop. 1,250) on the Utah bor- 
der, was dubbed “Oil City, U.S.A.” be- 
cause of its strategic location atop the 
Overthrust Belt, then a choice location 
for petroleum exploration. Oil-rig work- 
ers earned upwards of $1,000 a week. Re- 
calls Jerry Cazin, 77, who has owned the 
Cazin & Houtz hardware store in 
Evanston for 51 years: “People 
thought they were going to be in clo- 
ver all their lives.” Today the 
area’s wells have stopped pumping, 
and 12.5% of its residents are out 
of work. 

For those citizens of the oil 
patch with long memories, boom 
and bust cycles are as natural as 
Texas tumbleweeds and summer 
windstorms. What is different about 
the current collapse, though, is the 
speed with which it struck. Says His- 
torian Fehrenbach: “Nothing in the 
past has come on as fast as this.” For 
the moment, then, people can do lit- 
tle more than hold on, hoping that 
the cycle will one day turn 
again. —By Barbara Rudolph. Reported 
by David S. Jackson/Houston and Richard 
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Rolls-Royces are now appearing in used-car lots. 


Woodbury/Los Angeles 
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In the gentle underseas rhythms of a coral reef, the Blue Tang displays his dressy 
coloration. This lovely fish is just one of thousands to be discovered at The Living Seas presented at 
Epcot Center near Orlando, Florida by United Technologies Corporation. 


FREE: If you would like a poster-sized version of this advertisement, write United Technologies Corporation, Box 360L, Hartford, CT 06141 
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CHEVY S-10 BLAZER 


SEASONED [TRAVELER 


Whatever the season, there’s a reason for Chevy 
S-10 Blazer: Take one look and you'll wonder how 
they fit so much room and versatility into such 
a beautiful, convenient package. You can cruise 
your favorite roads—or your favorite off-roads—in 
S§-10 Blazer 4x4 with revolutionary shift-on-the-fly 
Insta-Trac standard. 

So whether you're hauling your boat to the lake 
or blasting through a winter wonderland, S-10 
Blazer takes on the seasons with authority, 
comfort and electronically fuel-injected power, 
now in the available muscle-bound V6, too. No 
wonder it's America’s favorite sport utility vehicle 
Chevy S-10 Blazer. The seasoned traveler. 














A grand kickoff for Polaroid’s Spectra atop a garage in Los Angeles 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Pulling Out 
The F-Stops 


The 600 or so guests who gath- 
ered last week on the roof of 
the garage at the Century Pla- 
za Hotel in Los Angeles were 
treated to a strange sight. As a 
chorus line of cheerleaders 
kicked and a bevy of multicol- 
ored balloons rose in the sky, a 
huge cloth dropped to reveal a 
two-story model of a camera 
Polaroid was pulling out all 
the f-stops to introduce the 
Spectra, a new instant camera 
that will sell for a steep $150 
to $200 

Polaroid hopes that the 
Spectra will revive its instant- 
camera sales, which plunged 
from a record 9.4 million units 
in 1978 to 3.5 million last year 
as more and more shutterbugs 
turned to superior 35-mm 
cameras. The Cambridge, 
Mass.-—based company says 
that with the advanced chem- 
istry of Spectra film, the new 
camera will produce sharper 
pictures with truer color than 
did previous models 


Yuppies in 
The Cross Fire 


Yuppies beware! The pricey 
European food products fa- 
vored by young urban profes- 
sionals may soon become even 
dearer. President Reagan 


threatened last week to slap 
new quotas and tariffs on such 
imports as French white wine, 
Perrier water, Heineken beer, 
Guinness stout, Swiss and blue 
cheese, and Belgian choco- 
lates. The curbs will be phased 
in beginning May | unless the 
European Community rescinds 
restrictions imposed last 
month on $1 billion worth of 
imports of U.S. soybeans, corn 
and other agricultural prod- 
ucts. Says Secretary of State 
George Shultz: “If we can’t 
work something out, then 
we've got to fight it out 


AGRICULTURE 


Furor over 
X-Rated Cows 


To ease a nationwide milk glut, 
the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture intends to start paying 
dairy farmers to sell their herds 
for export or slaughter and get 
out of the business. The USDA 
incentive: up to $22.50 in lieu of 
each 100 Ibs. of milk that the 
farmer normally would have 
produced over one year. But to 
participate in the program, 
dairymen must brand every 
cow with a 3-in. X on the right 
jaw. Reason: without such 
markings, cows that were sup- 
posedly slaughtered or export- 
ed could be surreptitiously sold 
to other U.S. farmers and keep 
on producing milk for the 
American market. The USDA 
has received about 40,000 ap- 
plications for the program, 
| which could cost $1.8 billion 














Applying the branding iron under the USDA's program 


Many farmers and animal- 
rights activists, however, say 
the branding is unnecessarily 
cruel. Protesters marched last 
week in front of the USDA 
offices in Washington, sym- 
bolically branding one another 
on their right cheeks with 
sponges that had been dipped 
in paint. Some demonstrators 
suggested that cows could be 
identified with an ear tag, a 
tattoo or even a strategically 
placed microchip. Late in the 
week a federal district court 
judge in Rochester, responding 
to a complaint from the local 
Humane Society against Agri- 
culture Secretary Richard 
Lyng, issued a temporary re- 
Straining order to halt the 
branding and directed the 
USDA to inform all dairymen 


his action. A full judicial hear- 
ing on the issue will be held 
this week 


CHEMICALS 


Toxic Leak, 
Potent Fine 


In August, the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration 
began to investigate Union 
Carbide, after a leak of the tox- 
ic chemical Aldicarb at the 
company’s Institute, W. Va., 
plant left 141 people hospital- 
ized. Last week OSHA levied a 

$1.4 million fine against the 
| Danbury, Conn.—based firm 
for “willful disregard for health 
| and safety” at the Institute 





participating in the program of 


plant. It was the largest penal- 
ty imposed by OSHA in its 
16-year history 

OSHA’s probe resulted in 
221 charges of safety violations 
against the company. Carbide 
President Robert Kennedy, 
who said the fine would be ap- 
pealed, contended that most of 
OSHA’s accusations were “en- 
tirely unjustified” and that no 
infractions were “willful.” 


FINANCE 


New Bankers 
In Blue Jeans 


A new breed of banker is turn- 
ing up on college campuses 
Barely old enough to take out 
loans, much less authorize 
them, undergraduate finan- 
ciers have established federally 
insured credit unions al twelve 
schools, from Berkeley to Bab- 
son College in Wellesley, Mass 
Estimated combined assets so 
far: $10 million. The Universi- 
ty of Colorado at Boulder will 
open one in June 

Some of the operations 
offer just savings and checking 
accounts and personal loans, 
but others are more sophisti- 
cated. Through Connecticut 
Bank & Trust, for example, 
the 2,500 members of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut cred- 
it union can use electronic- 
banking cards to withdraw 
money at any of the bank’s 196 
cash machines. At George- 
town, the campus credit union 
is making tuition loans of up 
to $6,500 
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The Thermonuclear Statute 


A weapon that clobbers the underworld gives business a headache 


he studio apartment in Boston's 

North End was an unlikely headquar- 
ters for a multimillion-dollar business, No 
grand entrance, no smiling receptionist. 
But it was in that nondescript room that 
leaders of the Angiulo crime family, the 
city’s predominant underworld dynasty, 
met regularly to plan the fortunes of an 
evil empire fed by murder, gambling and 
loan sharking. Often their plotting turned 
to what they considered a vexing subject: 
how to avoid the reach of a unique federal 
law called RICO, which not only targets 
Mob leaders but can also dismantle their 
whole illegal enterprise. “Remember that 
word ‘enterprise, ” Family Boss Gennaro 
Angiulo cautioned his brothers at one 
conclave. “And it isn’t the aircraft carrier 
either.” 

The Angiulos were right to be ner- 
vous: RICO is one tough piece of legisla- 
tion. With some hyperbole, the head of 
the Justice Department’s criminal divi- 
sion, Stephen Trott, calls it “the thermo- 
nuclear device of criminal statutes.” More 
than 15 years after it was adopted by Con- 
gress, the Racketeer Influenced and Cor- 
rupt Organizations Act has become the 
most potent Mob-busting tool in the na- 
tion, blasting underworld operations from 
New York to California. 

RICO has been used to imprison the 
chief mobsters of Los Angeles, Cleveland 
and New Orleans and to charge leaders of 
major crime families in New York City. 
Add to that toll the Angiulos, whose fret- 
ting about RICO was recorded in 1981, 
along with a lot more incriminating mate- 
rial. Last week, after an eight-month trial, 
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the four brothers and an associate were 
sentenced to varying prison terms and 
fines, with Gennaro Angiulo drawing 45 
years and $120,000. Using the umbrella 
RICO statute rather than just a series of 
specific offenses, said Prosecutor Jeremi- 
ah O'Sullivan, meant the jury could “see 
that, all the more, minor crimes are part 
of an overall enterprise, the business of a 
larger crime.” 

Just how large the criminal business is 
that RICO must combat was redramatized 
last week by the President’s Commission 
on Organized Crime. Wrapping up 2% 


AN ANTICORRUPTION FORCE 


Prosecutors used it to indict 


former New York City Transportation 
Administrator Lazar for bribery. 





iNustrations for TIME by David Johnson 





years of work, the 18-member commis- 
sion released a somber report warning 
that organized criminals have made in- 
roads into virtually every major U.S. in- 
dustry. They drain the nation’s economy 
through tax evasion and the higher prices 
caused by their involvement in legitimate 
business, the commission concluded. The 
impact could be an extra .3% in consumer 
prices this year. Altogether, organized 
crime may take in as much as $106 billion 
in 1986 and cost a typical American at 
least $77.22.* 

Recognizing the breadth of organized 
crime activity, drafters of RICO in 1970 
sought to create matching law-enforce- 
ment breadth by focusing on patterns 
rather than instances of criminal behav- 
ior. Thus the law applies to those involved 
in an interstate “enterprise” that engages 
more than once in ten years in criminal 
activities ranging from mail, wire and 
stock fraud to extortion and murder. 
While many smiled over the acronym’s 
reference to Rico, the archetypal gangster 
played by Edward G. Robinson in Little 
Caesar, federal prosecutors were slow to 
use the new legislation. But “since 1980 
it’s been used aggressively,” says the de- 
lighted principal drafter, G. Robert Bla- 
key, a Notre Dame law professor. 

Now 23 states have their own little 
RICOs. Meanwhile, prosecutors have be- 
gun to take advantage of the elasticity of 
the federal statute to pursue politicians 
and other government figures who do not 
fit the typical gangster mold. Louisiana 
Governor Edwin Edwards, whose first 
trial ended in a hung jury, is back in feder- 
al court again facing RICO charges involv- 
ing an influence-peddling scheme. Two 
weeks ago, federal prosecutors obtained 


*Half the commissioners complained that “poor 
management of time, money and staff” seriously 
hobbled the study. 
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RICO indictments against two former 
New York City officials, Michael Lazar 
and Lester Shafran, in a growing munici- 
pal government scandal. Lazar, the one- 
lime city transportation administrator, 
and Shafran, formerly director of the 
scandal-ridden parking violations bureau, 
were accused of bribery and, said prosecu- 
tors, operated the bureau “as a racketeer- 
ing enterprise.” 

An increasingly prized aspect of RICO 
is its special forfeiture procedure, a rela- 
tive rarity in American law. These provi- 
sions allow authorities to confiscate the 
semilegitimate business fronts, the cor- 
rupt construction companies and the pho- 
ny finance operations through which 
much Mob wealth is funneled. In the past, 
even when an underworld chief was im- 
prisoned, the illicit operations remained 
intact. With RICO, prosecutors can go af- 
ter the crime empires themselves. In the 
Angiulo case, for example, the feds are 
pursuing $4 million in Mob assets, includ- 
ing two apartment buildings, a restaurant 
and some prime real estate near the Bos- 
ton Garden. 

Despite its now well-established pop- 
ularity with federal prosecutors, however, 
RICO has its problematic side too. The 
statute’s civil portion allows companies 
and individuals to bring RICO lawsuits, 
and because it defines racketeering so 
broadly, all kinds of legitimate businesses 
and businessmen are using the law to bash 
each other around in court. IBM, for ex- 
ample, used the law to sue Hitachi for 
theft of confidential technology, and re- 
portedly pocketed a settlement of $300 
million. New York Yankees Owner 
George Steinbrenner aimed RICO against 
investment partners whom he charged 
with selling him their interests in a joint 
venture without informing him of all nec- 
essary facts. Dubious charges of racke- 
teering are especially common in take- 
over attempts. When Corporate Raider 
Carl Icahn moved in on Dan River 
Inc. in 1982, the company tried to 
fend him off with a RICO suit. A 
business-world hardballer Icahn 
may be, but a racketeer? A federal 
appeals court refused to allow it. 
“RICO has a life of its own,” says I- 
linois Federal Judge Milton Sha- 
dur disapprovingly. 

Few civil RICO cases are actu- 
ally brought to trial. Says Boston 
Attorney David Gibbs: “Most law- 
yers use it as leverage to intimi- 
date the other party into settling 
out of court. It’s a three-barreled 
shotgun.” RICO allows a success- 
ful plaintiff to claim triple dam- 
ages, plus attorneys’ fees. And 
it can mean unsavory publicity. 
What corporate executive wants to 
find himself accused of “racketeer- 
ing”? Explains one lawyer: “They 
don’t like this mix-up over wheth- 
er they are wearing a white shirt 
and black tie or a black shirt and 
white tie.” 

Critics of RICO in the business 
community insist that Congress 
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never intended the law to be used against 
legitimate enterprises. Yet a recent 
15:35American Bar Association study 
found that only 9% of the civil RICO suits 
it sampled had allegations of typical Mob 
crimes, like arson, bribery or extortion. 
Most of the rest simply alleged securities 
or commercial frauds. Often even garden- 
variety contract disputes have RICO 
charges thrown in. 

Supporters of the law, including con- 
sumer advocates and plaintiffs’ attorneys, 
reply that even legitimate businesses can 
behave in illegitimate ways and that gov- 
ernment cannot police every violation. 
RICO, they add, gives the victims of such 
practices a needed and powerful means of 
redress. Existing fraud laws or securities 
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NEEDED TO NAIL SWINDLERS? 


Advocates say RICO gets justice for people like the 
Millsapses, who lost their house after a salesman 
lured them into a fraudulent loan scheme. 





regulations were not enough, argues Bla- 
key. “Under RICO, the perpetrator knows, 
‘If I'm caught, I don’t just have to give 
back what I took. I give back three times 
what I took. It’s suddenly economically 
unwise for me to engage in fraud.’ ” 

To underline the law's value, civil 
RICO proponents point to cases like that of 
Barney and Donna Millsaps. Six years 
ago, a door-to-door salesman talked them 
into adding a room to their home in Nor- 
folk, Va., assuring them loan payments 
would amount to no more than $50 a 
month. Instead, they wound up with a 
second mortgage and monthly payments 
of $148 for 15 years, a burden that 
strained their modest income until, less 
than a year later, they had lost their 
house. But the Millsapses along with eight 
other families that were hustled in the 
same scheme, brought a RICO suit and last 
July won a $115,000 collective settlement. 
“Congress believed that private victims of 
fraud are also entitled to relief,” says for- 
mer Federal Prosecutor Charles Wehner. 

Still, the pressure for some kind of re- 
form seems to be strong, if only because 
RICO keeps turning up in cases that every- 
one considers preposterous but that the 
legislative language covers. When Illinois 
authorities used RICO to sue a gasoline 
dealer for understating his state sales tax 
receipts, a federal appeals court ruled 
with “distress” that the statute was broad 
enough to allow the suit. In recent years a 
few federal courts began to balk at the 
more ingenious applications. But in a 5- 
to-4 decision last July, the U.S. Supreme 
Court rejected some of the methods that 
lower courts had tried for putting brakes 
on RICO. Justice Byron White concluded 
for the majority that while Congress may 
not have expected legitimate businesses to 
be targeted so easily by RICO, “this de- 
fect—if defect it is—is inherent in the 
statute as written, and its correction must 
lie with Congress.” 

Congress is considering. In 
recent months, a number of RICO- 
revision bills have surfaced on 
Capitol Hill, seeking to limit 
its application in so many civil dis- 
putes. As Edward G. Robinson 
asks at the end of Little Caesar, 
“Mother of Mercy, is this the end 
of Rico?” Not quite. Although the 
ricO-reform drive looked strong 
last year, it appears to have slowed 
down. Law-enforcement officials 
have been lobbying because they 
are fearful that attempts to re- 
write the statute may neutralize 
it just when the war against or- 
ganized crime is once more in 
full swing. “We need fine tuning 
for civil RICO, not the meat-ax,” 
says Las Vegas Attorney Dominic 
Gentile, chairman of an A.B.A. 
committee on RICO. But some 
change in the law seems likely. 
Without it, racketeering charges 
threaten to become a racket in 
themselves. —By Richard Lacayo. Re- 
ported by Jonathan Beaty/Los Angeles 
and Anne Constable /Washington 
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ALesson 
On Liberation 


Rome's newest pronouncement 





Ben. with pronouncements dur- 
ing his 1979 visit to Latin America, 
Pope John Paul IT has devoted great atten- 
tion to establishing a carefully balanced 
policy on political activism for Roman 
Catholic clergy. On the one hand, he 
staunchly advocates social justice and 
wants priests and nuns to do likewise. On 
the other, he has warned the clergy about 
becoming too involved in secular affairs 
and about the dangers of Marxist ideology, 
especially in Latin America. The second 
theme was driven home ina stern 1984 Jn- 
struction on the Theology of Liberation, de- 
fining the “deviations” that the Vatican 
found in certain versions of the radical 
movement known as liberation theology. 

Last week, with John Paul’s endorse- 
ment, the Vatican’s Congregation for the 
Doctrine of the Faith, headed by Joseph 
Cardinal Ratzinger, issued a major new 
pronouncement on liberation theology. 
The 17,000-word Instruction on Christian 
Freedom and Liberation reaffirms the 
earlier document but knits its warning 
about false, atheistic schemes into a posi- 
tive discussion of human liberation as the 
work of God. The document affirms social 
justice as an essential responsibility of the 
church and even offers a carefully 
couched allowance for political revolu- 
tion. The obvious aim: to position Rome 
as the leader of “authentic” liberation, as 
distinguished from unworthy forms. 

In a related development, 
the Vatican unexpectedly 
dropped the sanctions that 
had been imposed on Francis- 
can Father Leonardo Boff, the 
leading liberation theologian 
of Brazil, who had been for- 
bidden to speak publicly for 
nearly a year. “The decision 
on my case cleansed the atmo- 
sphere before publication of 
the document,” said Boff, who 
teaches at a seminary in 
Petrépolis. He believes that 
the lifting of sanctions demon- 
strated a new Vatican attitude 
of openness and “confidence 
in the [Brazilian] bishops,” two-thirds of 
whom side with some form of liberation 
theology. Nonetheless, Rome’s action has 
not eliminated the rift between Boff and 
conservatives in the hierarchy. Moreover, 
it is still uncertain whether Rome will re- 
quire Boff to retract some of the argu- 
ments in his troublesome book Church: 
Charism and Power (Crossroad), which 
described the relation between the hierar- 














Leonardo Boff 








Cardinal Ratzinger, Vatican doctrinal chief, greeting Pope John Paul at St. Peter’s 





Armed struggle is acceptable as a “Jast resort’ in opposing ‘prolonged tyranny.’ 


liberation theology, a negative warning 
followed by a more positive evocation of 
freedom. Ratzinger’s opponents, fearing 
his hard-line reputation, lobbied to have 
John Paul take over the second document 
and write it as an encyclical. Instead, the 
Pope and Ratzinger agreed to incorporate 
advice on the contents of the second text 
from 35 national conferences of bishops, 
and as a result the Instruction has a mod- 
erate tone. The general drift of the new 
Instruction became known at an extraor- 
dinary meeting at the Vatican last month 
between the Pope and leading Brazilian 
bishops. John Paul told the Brazilians 
that, “purified of elements 
that could adulterate it, with 
grave consequences for the 
faith, this theology of libera- 
tion is not only orthodox but 
necessary.” 

The Jnstruction asserts 
that the basis of liberation is 
the Crucifixion and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, which have 
“freed us from the most radi- 
cal evil, namely sin and the 
power of death.” Social sins 
result from personal sinful- 
ness and are fundamentally 
spiritual. By failing to recog- 
nize this, and by making good 
and evil relative, revolutionary move- 
ments that deny God may promise libera- 
tion but frequently violate human rights 
and produce “new forms of slavery.” 

While championing social justice, the 
Instruction insists that “the political and 
economic running of society is not a direct 
part of [the church’s] mission,” and it 
warns the clergy against secular preoccu- 
pations: “It is not for the pastors of the 
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instead the job of the laity, a teaching of 
the Second Vatican Council that John 
Paul has often emphasized. 

The Instruction contends that it is 
“perfectly legitimate” for oppressed peo- 
ples to use “morally licit means” like la- 
bor unions to seek their rights. However, 
“systematic recourse to violence put for- 
ward as the necessary path to liberation 
has to be condemned as a destructive illu- 
sion and one that opens the way to new 
forms of servitude.” Accordingly, Chris- 
tianity’s commitment to the poor cannot 
be “a partisan choice and a source of con- 
flict.” Such words are aimed at liberation 
theologians who have openly adopted the 
Marxist advocacy of class struggle. 

Citing Pope Paul VI’s 1967 encyclical 
Populorum Progressio, the document ac- 
cepts armed struggle “as a last resort to 
put an end to an obvious and prolonged 
tyranny which is gravely damaging the 
fundamental rights of individuals and the 
common good.” However, the J/nstruction 
teaches that reform or passive resistance 
are far preferable methods for change, | 
both morally and practically. Christian 
activists, says Rome, must never counte- 
nance terrorism or hatred of enemies. 

Father Gustavo Gutiérrez of Peru, 
one of the founders of liberation theol- 
ogy, considers the new document a “re- 
launching” of the movement. “It closes a 
chapter; anew, more positive period is be- 
ginning.” At the Vatican, a prelate knowl- 
edgeable about strategy on social issues is 
anxious: “The danger is that this docu- 
ment is so positive that some theologians 
will feel they’ve been right all along.” For 
the “complete interpretation” of official 
thinking, he insists, both the negative ear- 
lier document and the newer one must be 





chy and laity in terms of class struggle. Church to intervene directly in the politi- | followed. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
According to Vatican sources, it was | cal construction and organization of so- | Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Rome and Gavin 
the Pope’s idea to issue the documents on | cial life.” The document states that this is | Scott/Rio de Janeiro | 
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5,OOO0O0 
ave diabetes and 
don’t know tt... 


You could be one 


Irs estimated that 5 million Americans have diabetes 
and don’t know it. The early symptoms are vague and 
may seem minor. As a result, they are often ignored or 
not taken seriously enough. Yet, if undiagnosed, dia- 
betes can lead to serious complications affecting var- 
ious parts of the body, including eyes, heart, kidneys, 
brain or even life itself. 

What are the symptoms of diabetes? 

There may be none. Or there may be such simple 
things as an increase in skin infections or a slower 
healing of bruises and cuts. Also, be aware of excessive 
thirst or hunger, frequent need to urinate and extreme 
fatigue. 

These symptoms do not necessarily occur all at once 
and they usually develop gradually. So it’s casy to 
understand how they can be overlooked or considered 
part of the normal aging process. 

It is important, therefore, to be alert to changes in 
your body and report them directly to your doctor. You 
have a greater chance of being diabetic if you are over 
40, overweight or have a history of diabetes anywhere 
in the family. 

What is diabetes? 
Diabetes is a disorder in which the body cannot control 
the levels of sugar in the blood. Normally the hor- 


mone, insulin, regulates the blood sugar level. But if 


your body does not produce or effectively use its insu- 
lin, diabetes results. 

Treatment of diabetes. 

Diabetes usually can be successfully managed. Some 
diabetics need no more than weight reduction, the 
right foods and moderate exercise to bring blood sugar 
levels under control. And, if these changes are not 
enough, a simple oral medication is all that may be 
needed. Today, even those who need insulin can be 
better and more comfortably managed by their doctors 
than ever before. 





The diagnosis is easy. 

But only your doctor can make it. And remember, if 
you are over 40 and overweight, or have diabetes in 
your family, you should have regular blood and urine 
tests. Early diagnosis in adults can lead to better man- 
agement and fewer problems later on. 


Only your doctor can prescribe treatment. 

Follow your doctor’s advice about diet, exercise and 
medication. Also, be aware that you have a support 
system, which we call... 

Partners in Healthcare: 

You are the most important partner. 

Only you can sce your doctor for a proper medical 
checkup. And it’s you who must decide to accept the 
guidance and counseling of your physician, pharmacist 
and other healthcare professionals. When medications 
are prescribed, only you can take them as directed. 
Your doctor orders your tests and makes the diagnosis. 
Your physician will advise you on your weight, your 
diet and your exercise, and also decide if you require 
medication. He will help you monitor your progress. 
All those who discover, develop and distribute med- 
icines complete the partnership. 

Pfizer’s ongoing, research brings you essential medi- 
cines for a wide range of diseases. Through develop- 
ment of these and many other medications, along with 
providing important healthcare information, we are 
fulfilling our responsibility as one of your partners in 
healthcare. 


For additional information on diabetes, please contact your 
local American Diabetes Association affiliate, or call 
1- 800-227-6776. 

For reprints of this Healthcare Series, please write: Pfizer 
Pharmaceuticals, Post Office Box 3852D, Grand Central 
Station, New York, NY 10163 


PHARMACEUTICALS * A PARTNER IN HEALTHCARE 
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“One company 
can handle all your 
telecommunications 
needs? GEE” 


(No, GTE!) 


Perhaps, right now, you have only one 
small need. Then again, you may need 
your entire telecommunications system 
revamped. 

Whatever the situation, you can count 
on your GTE account manager to solve 
your every problem. 

If you do need a new, updated system, 
first we'll make a complete audit and anal- 
ysis of your current one. Then, with the 
help of experts in all the various tele- 
communications areas, we'll develop a 
communications management plan spe- 
cifically tailored to your business needs. 

The plan will include recommenda- 
tions for local telephone services, office sys- 
tems (including office automation equip- 
ment ),andany complementary communi- 
cations services that should be considered 
(cellular mobile phones, radio paging, 
etc.). We'll even recommend alternative 
long-distance services, if you wish. 

After the plan is implemented, your 
GTE account manager will continue to 
stay in touch with you. Helping you. Ad- 
vising you. Keeping you one step ahead. 


Call 1-800-GEE-NO-GTE 
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he Rev. Jesse Jackson is a man with a 

mission, sometimes several missions 
at once. He surely must be the only person 
to have confronted Walter Mondale (in 
the 1984 Democratic presidential sweep- 
stakes), Kentucky Fried Chicken (whose 
parent company signed an agreement 
with Jackson in 1982 to make it easier for 
blacks to obtain and finance franchises) 
and Syrian President Hafez Assad (who, 
at Jackson’s urging, released a 
US. flyer shot down over Leb- 
anon in 1983). Today Jackson 
and Chicago-based Operation 
PUSH, an organization that he 
founded, are in the midst of a 
new crusade, and this time the 
target is the TV networks. 

For the past six months, 
Jackson and fellow PUSH 
leaders have staged a viewer 
boycott of CBS-owned WBBM- 
TV in Chicago. Jackson last 
week said that he is trying to 
expand the campaign not only 
to four other CBS-owned 
stations but to the network 
as well. PUSH representatives 
met with the general manag- 
ers of WCBS-TV in New York 
City and KCBS-TV in Los An- 
geles last week and their 
counterpart at WCAU-TV in 
Philadelphia two weeks ago; 
talks are being sought with 
KMOX-TV in St. Louis. Next 
week Jackson will air his 
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When PUSH Gives a Shove 


Jesse Jackson leads a crusade against the networks 


ing News. When the disaffected Porter- 
field was wooed by rival WLS-TV, WBBM 
offered to boost his salary to $300,000. Af- 
ter WLS again raised the ante, reportedly 
to a five-year contract worth more than 
$2 million, Porterfield opted to join WLS 
as a reporter and substitute anchor. 
Porterfield’s case hardly suffices as a 
rallying cry to storm the barriers of dis- 
crimination. As Chicago Tribune Colum- 





complaints at CBS’s annual 
stockholders’ meeting in Phil- 
adelphia. After that, the preacher-politi- 
cian plans to launch similar protests 
against NBC and ABC. Says Jackson: “The 
other two networks are just as much in 
violation as CBS.” 

What the three networks must do, in- 
sists Jackson, is hire more blacks for man- 
agement and on-air positions and use the 
services of more minority-owned busi- 
nesses. Jackson is seeking from the net- 
works the same kind of “covenants” he 
has signed with several major corpora- 
tions, including Kentucky Fried Chicken, 
Coca-Cola, 7-Up and Burger King. What- 
ever the merits of Jackson’s arguments, 
the PUSH crusade has begun to look a bit 
like an outtake from the satirical film Net- 
work. 

The boycott was sparked last October 
by the demotion of Harry Porterfield, a 
black newsman who co-anchored WBBM’s 
6 p.m. weekday program. The station 
moved Porterfield to weekend anchor 
chores to make room for the returning Bill 
Kurtis, a former WBBM anchor who had 
left his post in 1982 to join the CBS Morn- 
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nist Mike Royko put it, “I might under- 
stand PUSH’s concern for Porterfield if he 
had been flung out of the station door and 
forced to cadge quarters on a street corner 
... [but] he hasn’t exactly become a mem- 
ber of America’s underclass.” 
Nonetheless, PUSH started picketing 
WBBM’s Offices twice a week and urged 
black viewers to tune out. In December 
the organization presented a proposed 
agreement to the station. The document 
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is: 
Covenant seekers: Jackson joins pickets outside WBBM's offices 
Demanding more minority anchors and an $11 million donation. 





called upon WBBM to hire two male black 
or Hispanic anchors and establish a 40% 
employment quota for minorities. It said 
the station should conduct 35% of its 
banking with black-owned institutions 
and assign 25% of its legal business to mi- 
nority lawyers. WBBM also was asked to 
donate $10 million to the United Negro 
College Fund and $1 million to “black or- 
ganizations designated by PUSH.” 

Three weeks ago, CBS named John- 
athan Rodgers as WBBM’s general manag- 
er. A seasoned TV executive who left his 
job as head of the CBS Morning News to 
take the Chicago job, Rodgers, 40, is a 
well-liked, decisive manager who hap- 
pens to be black. Jackson and 
the Rev. Hycel Taylor, the 
president of PUSH, hailed the 
choice as a partial capitula- 
tion to their demands, thus 
making it appear that Rod- 
gers won the job because of his 
color. 

Rodgers understandably 
resented the implication. He 
held secret meetings with 
Jackson and PUSH leaders, 
who promised to stop claim- 
ing credit for his appoint- 
ment. Rodgers also insisted 
that he would not sign a PUSH 
pact that called for hiring 
quotas or other specific ac- 
tions. He is said to have told 
Jackson and the others that if 
PUSH is interested in cutting a 
better deal for blacks, it 
should stop pressuring him 
publicly. Left alone, Rodgers 
argued, he would appoint 
more blacks, but he does not 
want to appear to be caving in 
to their demands. Apparently 
persuaded, Jackson told TIME 
that he was willing to give 
“grace period to develop his 
while turning up the heat 





last week 
Rodgers a 
program” 
elsewhere. 

Has the boycott hurt the station’s 
news shows? It is impossible to say. 
WBBM’s news broadcasts, once ranked 
No. 1, have slipped to second place be- 
hind ABC-owned WLS. But the decline be- 
gan several years ago, when Kurtis left 
for the CBS Morning News. WLS’s potent 
schedule (the hugely popular Wheel of 
Fortune appears opposite the second 
half-hour of WBBM’s 6 p.m. news show) 
and its vastly improved news programs 
have further siphoned off WBBM’s audi- 
ence. The CBS station has also been bedev- 
iled by internal squabbling so severe thata 
shoving match once broke out in the news- 
room. If Jackson and PUSH spread their 
campaign to other stations and take the 
pressure off WBBM, Rodgers may discover 
that dealing with the reverend was easy 
compared with attracting rating points 
from Nielsen. —BSy James Kelly. Reported 
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hat is this thing called love? 

Denis Diderot answered with ency- 
clopedic cynicism: “The voluptuous rub- 
bing of two intestines.” 

The German poet Novalis was more 
poetic: “Love is the final purpose of world 
history—the amen of the universe.” 

The philosopher Friedrich von Schle- 
gel philosophized: “What people call a 
happy marriage stands to love as a correct 
poem stands to an improvised song.” 


Stendhal was, as always, Stendhalian: 
“The greatest happiness love can offer is 
the first pressure of the hand by the wom- 
an one loves.” 

Thus, Yale History Professor Peter 
Gay, the eclectically erudite author of 
such embracing works as The Enlighten- 
ment and Weimar Culture, reaches far 
and wide to define his new subject, the 
emotional life of the middle classes in the 
19th century. It is a challenging subject, 
and Gay challenges it with polymathic 
verve. In his first volume, The Education 
of the Senses, Gay concentrated on sex 
and demonstrated in exhaustive detail 
that despite what many people think 
about the Victorian era, nice girls did it 
then too. Now, in the second volume of a 
prospective six, he turns to the slightly 
more complex question of love and dem- 
onstrates once again that yes, they en- 
joyed it too, 

Or as Gay rather weightily puts it, 
“There was in fact one essential principle 
on which cynics, metaphysicians, re- 
searchers, and ordinary bourgeois could 
cheerfully unite: true love is the conjunc- 
tion of concupiscence with affection.” 
This seems a rather obvious thesis to at- 
tract all the firepower that Gay devotes to 





The Amen of the Universe 


THE BOURGEOIS EXPERIENCE: VICTORIA TO FREUD; VOLUME II: THE 
TENDER PASSION by Peter Gay; Oxford University; 490 pages; $24.95 





it. And though it is doubtless true that 
Victorians in love behaved much like any- 
one else—lacking only the modern pen- 
chant for boasting—Gay also shows us 
that the Victorians and their Continental 
or American contemporaries were oddly 
different. Their new influence disturbed 
and bewildered them, and they often di- 
agnosed themselves as “nervous.” 

This may seem to contradict the main 


| thesis, but Gay is not one of those little 








control ... 
1 


tive 


Peter Gay: in the Victorian era, nice girls did it and enjoyed it too 


minds bothered by the hobgoblins of fool- 
ish consistency. And the Victorians were 
themselves contradictory. What other age 
could produce such an exemplar of pious 
perversity as Charles Kingsley, author of 
The Water-Babies and chaplain to Queen 
Victoria herself? Even before he became 
engaged to young Fanny Grenfell, Kings- 
ley wrote letters to her that were full of 
erotic imaginings: “A wanton tongue— 
yet chaste & holy, stole between my lips! 
What were you doing?—You were secret- 
ly kissing me.” Yet whenever he felt that 
his yearnings were going beyond the 
“chaste & holy” Kingsley would sentence 
himself to a scourging, and tell Fanny 
about it too. Her family quite sensibly 
asked her to exile herself to the Continent 
for a year, and there she confided to a dia- 
ry some of her anxieties about Kingsley’s 
devotion to the whip: “How I will kiss 
away every trace of those unnatural 
stripes!” 

Fanny had a modicum of common 
sense. “I will entreat you to hurry our 
wedding day,” she wrote. But when her 
family finally approved the match, Kings- 
ley had a new idea. “I wish to shew you & 
my God that I have gained purity & self- 
and therefore when we are 





imagina 
slanders of woman oddly combined with 
a new respect for her capacities. 








dence, to argue all too often that things 


married, will you consent to remain for 
the first month in my arms a virgin bride, 
a sister only?” Well, somehow they man- 
aged to conceive four children and live to- 
gether in Victorian happiness for more 
than 30 years. 

Though Gay enjoys portraying the 
bourgeoisie’s secret passions, his some- 
what diffuse book becomes more interest- 
ing when he turns té the process Freud 
called sublimation, the unconscious chan- 
neling of erotic energy into other fields. 
Music, for example, as in the lurid writh- 
ings of Wagner’s Liebestod. This was the 
age that created the virtuoso as sex ob- 
ject—Franz Liszt seems never to have 
met a woman who said no—and also the 
age in which middle-class girls learned to 





Excerpt 


Sess 
The middling orders . . . had not invented 
their ideals of love ... 
fense mechanisms . . . are neither local nor eva- 
nescent affairs; they made 19th century bourgeois 
brothers to ancient Greeks or contemporary la- 
borers. Still, bourgeois in their century set certain 


Lust, anxiety, de- 


unmistakable emotional accents, loved and hated 
in ways that were very much their own. I recall 
only their rage for privacy, their impassioned re- 
ridemenesip of prostitutes, their consequential re- 
discovery of sexual perversions, their mobilizing 


for sensuality, their strident 


play Chopin waltzes as part of the court- 
ship process. 

Gay sees sublimation everywhere. Of 
the 19th century love of feasting, he ob- 
serves, “Even more than music, food is 
the food of love.” Of the Victorians’ love 
of nature, Gay points with a knowing 
smile to Robert Browning's image of a 
“cloud/ All billowy bosomed” and his 
“primal naked forms of flowers.” Religion 
becomes a tortured form of sexuality (vide 
Kingsley), and so does modernity as sym- 
bolized by the new railroads that thrust 
murderously through Dombey and Son 
and Anna Karenina. 

Unfortunately, Gay is a devoted 
Freudian, and though Freud had many 
important ideas, they do not really ex- 
plain a civilization any more than they 
cure mental illness. And they tempt a cul- 
tural historian to overinterpret all his evi- 


mean the opposite of what they seem to 
mean. When the heroine of Zola’s Au 
Bonheur des Dames rejects her employer’s 
advances, for example, Gay explains with 
lordly omniscience: “The psychoanalyti- 
cally informed historian may take her ve- 
hement denial as a covert confession, but 
that was certainly not Zola’s intention.” 
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tailoring that works. At ie fe 
work...and after work, 

In celebration of our ae oe ne 
— Century, Sears ‘ge tetas a 
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aie collection of 


distinctive men’s wear. 


Arnie Il reflects the 
confident style and bys 
fashion sense of today. 
Fine fabrics. Dutiful 
detailing. Contem- 
porary colors. 


They’re fine tools. For 

business... and for 

. pleasure. Expect 
<. nothing less 


_ from Sears. 








From Sears. _ 


Suit is truly premium 
- quality, right down to 
the genuine horn but- 
tons. This exceptional 
_ polyester, wool and 
- silk blend suit is 
» available in a selection 
of tasteful solid colors, 
stripes and patterns. 
Regular, $199.00. 
Sale price, $148.99. 


The Arnie II Sport- 

‘coat is a go-anywhere 

“classic. Our best, it’s 

a fully lined polyester 
and silk blend. Avail- 

able in solid colors 

and patterns. 

Regular, $110.00. 

Sale price, $7999. 5 

Appropriately paire 

with SSS 

polyester and wool 

- dress slacks. 

Regular, $45.00. 

Sale price, $34.99. 

Sale ends April 19, 1986. 
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Celebrating Our New Century 


Available in most larger Sears retail stores. Prices and date apply only to the Continental United States except Alaska. 
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Florence Henderson, star of stage, screen, TV 





“Twas nearly deaf 
until I got help.” 


Florence Henderson, one of Hollywood's busiest 
television personalities, almost went deaf a few years 
ago. But for the sake of her family, her happiness, and 
her career, she did something about it. 


Florence is one of millions who overcame hearing 
loss. Yet millions of others still suffer from uncorrected 
hearing disorders. Most could be helped — medically, 
surgically, or through amplification. 


If you or someone close to you doesn't hear well, 
don't hide it. Get help. Arrange for a hearing checkup. 
For more information about hearing loss and 
available hearing help write: Hearing, Box 1840, 

Washington, D.C. 20013. 


You should hear what you're missing! 





Better Hearing Institute 


1430 K Street. N.W., Suite 600. Washington, D. C. 20005 
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The novelist himself gets an instant 
psychoanalysis when Gay proclaims that 
one of his books “thinly veils Zola’s obses- 
sive and frightened fantasies. He himself 
was haunted by the spectre of being bur- 
ied alive in a tunnel.” And so on. 

One is inevitably tempted to apply the 
method to its practitioner. What hidden 
fears and conflicts have compelled this 
distinguished professor to spend years in 
exploration of the erotic practices of his 
forefathers? —By Otto Friedrich 


J 
Solitude 
THE STORY OF A SHIPWRECKED 
SAILOR by Gabriel Garcia Marquez 


Translated by Randolph Hogan 
Knopf; 128 pages; $13.95 


hree stories dovetail in this small 

book. One of them involves the ordeal 
of Luis Alejandro Velasco, a sailor on a 
Colombian destroyer. He was swept over- 
board and into the Caribbean, along with 
seven other crew members, on Feb. 28, 
1955, and endured ten days in a life raft 
before swimming ashore to what would 
become a hero’s welcome. Once the 
cheering had died down, Velasco offered | 
to sell his account to El Espectador, a | 
newspaper in Bogota. A young reporter 
named Gabriel Garcia Marquez spent 
some 120 hours interviewing the survivor 
and shaping his recollections into a first- 
person narrative. When this appeared in 
print, serialized in 14 installments, the pa- 
per’s circulation nearly doubled, and Co- 
lombia’s military dictatorship grew em- 
barrassed by some of the details, and then 
angry. Soon the sailor was forced to leave 
the navy, the offending paper was shut 
down, and the reporter embarked on an 
exile that would lead him one day to the 
Nobel Prize. 

These intertwined circumstances 
make The Story of a Shipwrecked Sailor 
something more than another raid on a 
successful author’s juvenilia. For Garcia 
Marquez, who would become world fam- 
ous through his novel One Hundred Years 
of Solitude, this early effort in journalism 
provided a lesson in the bizarre effects 
that telling a tale can have on characters 
and author alike. His attempt to recon- 
struct Velasco’s experiences as factually 
as possible assumed a life of its own; the 
sailor who braved exposure and sharks 
fell afoul of the words of his story. And 
words, paradoxically, rescued Velasco’s 
adventure from oblivion. When these 
pieces first appeared in book form in 
Spanish in 1970, Garcia Marquez noted, 
“I find it depressing that the publishers 
are not so much interested in the merit of 
the story as in the name of the author, 
which, much to my sorrow, is also that of 
a fashionable writer.” 

For all its intriguing ambience, the 
central story, recalled by Velasco through 
the medium of Garcia Marquez, needs no 


enhancing; the interest commandeered by 
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NUCLEAR ENERGY 
Is America being left behind? 


wenty-six countries 

now produce nuclear- 
generated electricity. Six 
more plan to do so by 1990. 

In a competitive world 

market where abundant 
energy is a must, can Amer- 
ica afford to fall behind 
in the very technology we 
pioneered? 


Nuclear energy is now our second 
leading source of electricity, behind 
coal. 

But not one future nuclear plant 
has been planned in the United States 
since 1978, while at least 50 have 
been ordered in other parts of the 
world, 


Nuclear electricity 
is growing worldwide 


More than 360 nuclear power plants 
are producing electricity today. 
Japan, France, the Soviet Union, and 
now China are among the many 
nations committed to nuclear elec- 
tricity as an economic, safe alterna- 
tive to oil. 

Japan knows that nuclear power 
has cut its dependence on oil from 
the Middle East. And Japanese com- 
panies are designing advanced reac- 
tors, making it possible to gain the 
edge in nuclear energy technology. 

In France last year, close to two- 
thirds of the electricity was nuclear- 
generated, It takes only six years or 
so to get a nuclear plant built there, 





Many countries are relying on more nuclear 
electricity to lessen their dependence on 
Joreign oil. 


which is about half the average time 
it now takes to build one in the U.S. 


A secure America 
needs a balanced mix 
of energy sources 


Our country has a lot more oil, natu- 
ral gas, and coal than cither France or 
Japan. But oil supplies are still vulner- 
able to foreign disruptions. Natural 
gas is more valuable for other uses 
than for burning in power plants. 


And coal, which already provides 
57% of our electricity, can't be 
expected to do the job alone. 

What is best for the practical gener- 
ation of large amounts of electricity? 
The National Academy of Sciences 
has stated that “Coal and nuclear 
power are the only economic alterna- 
tives for large-scale application in the 
remainder of this century.” 


Nuclear energy for 
energy independence 


Through the growing use of nuclear 
electricity, countries all over the 
world are reducing their dependence 
on oil. (OPEC admits that nuclear 
plants worldwide have permanently 
hurt its oil business.) Strengthening 
their position in increasingly compet- 
itive world markets, these countries 
realize that a healthy national econ- 
omy needs a secure supply of electric 
energy. 

Will we have to play a costly game 
of catch-up in the competition ahead? 
America runs the risk of doing just 
that—if we ignore the growing inter- 
national reliance on nuclear energy, 
and the reasons behind that growth. 

For a free booklet on energy inde- 
pendence, write to the U.S. Commit- 
tee for Energy Awareness, P.O. Box 
1537 (BB1), Ridgely, MD 21681. 
Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 


Information about energy 


America can count on 
U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 
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Help her compute 
America’s future. 





Today, our children are computing basic math. Tomorrow, 
they'll be programming the future. 

But before they can fill the computer screen with new 
information, we'll have to help fill their minds. With 
ideas. Information. Dreams. With the stimulation only a first- 
rate college education can provide. 

But they'll need your help. 

Because only with your help will colleges be able to cope 
with the high cost of learning. 

Rising costs and shrinking revenues are threatening the 
ability of colleges to provide the kind of education 
tomorrow's leaders will need to solve tomorrow's problems. 

So please give generously to the college of your choice. 

You'll be programming America for success for years 
to come. 


Give to the college of your choice. 
non + c 7 CF Ate 
ema ae 
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catastrophes at sea is at least as old as the 
Odyssey. After eight months of repairs in 
Mobile, the destroyer Ca/das prepares to 
sail home to Cartagena. The sailors bid 
farewell to onshore companions. “Our 
girlfriends wept,” Velasco remembers, 
“and drank whiskey at a dollar and a half 
a bottle.” This attention to specifics serves 
him well during what is to follow and gets 
him into trouble later on. For the Caldas 
does not run into a storm, as the official 
Colombian version of the incident will as- 
sert. The ship begins listing dangerously 
in high winds and water; its decks are 
stacked with washing machines and other 


| appliances from the U.S. that are being il- 


legally ferried to Colombia. As his world 


| begins turning upside down, Velasco ex- 


‘g 





pects to hear the order to cut loose the car- 
go. It never comes. Instead, a wave takes 
him overboard 

He reaches a raft and decides, Crusoe- 
like, “to make an inventory of my belong- 
ings.” These include a wristwatch, some 
keys, three business cards from a store in 
Mobile and no food or water. He guesses 
that he is some 50 miles from his home 
port and will be rescued in two or three 
hours, but still worries, “It seemed an ex- 
traordinarily long time to be alone at sea.” 
Ten days later, 
having swallowed 
seawater and a few 
pickings of raw 
fish, he lands witha 
cargo of extraordi- 
nary impressions 

His first aware- 
ness of the presence 
of sharks alarms 
him hardly at all 
“Nothing appears 
more Innocuous 
than a shark fin. It 
doesn’t look like 
part ofan animal, even less part ofa savage 
beast. It’s green and rough, like the bark of 
a tree.” Starving, Velasco manages to cap- 
ture a small gull: “It’s easy to say that after 
five days of hunger you can eat anything.” 
He cannot stomach the sight of the dead, 
bleeding bird, torn apart by his own hands 
He experiences alternating highs and 
lows, sometimes throbbing with the will to 
survive, then praying for an end to his pun- 
ishment. His “days of solitude” convince 
him “that it would be harder for me to die 
than to go on living.” 

It is difficult to distinguish the con- 
tributions of Velasco, who was 20 at the 
time of his adventure and called Fatso by 
his crew mates, from those of Garcia 
Marquez. When the simple sailor remarks 
upon his “indefatigable desire to live,” the | 
presence of the aspiring author who had | 
read his Faulkner and Hemingway seems | 
self-evident. But these literary touches 
only add zest to an already astounding 
saga. Those who care about the career of 
Garcia Marquez will find much of interest 
here. And so will readers who want to 
know how it feels to be at the mercy of 
nature — By Paul Gray 
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GIVE HER A DIAMOND TO INFLAME HER SENSES. 


Every quality diamond of a possessing four characteristics that Your jeweler is the expert 
carat or more is one of nature’ rarest set it apart forever. They are called | where diamonds are concerned. 
and most exquisite phenomena the 4€s: Cut, Color, Clarity and His knowledge can help make the 
with more fire, more sparkle and Carat-weight. These determine the —_ acquisition of a quality diamond 
scintillation. value of a diamond —and to an of a carat or more the besaittful 

Each is a visible reflection of astonishing degree, the beauty and _ rewarding experience it should be. 
you. Unique in all the world, value of your jewelry. A diamond is forever. 





A QUALITY DIAMOND OF A CARAT OR MORE. 
A FIRE RARELY SEEN. 





WE’RE 
LOSING. 


100 days a year, you can’t see 
across the Grand Canyon. 
That's how bad the air pollution 
has become. If this information 
shocks you — if you'd like to 
help fight the mounting threat 
to our 334 national parks — 
write for membership infor- 
mation to: 


National Parks and 
Conservation Association 
Box 1000, Harper's Ferry, 
West Virginia 25425 
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Bookends 


TRANSACTIONS IN A FOREIGN 
CURRENCY by Deborah Eisenberg 
Knopf; 214 pages; $15.95 


An eon from now, literary 
anthropologists will be 
able to reconstruct a state 
of mind, circa 1986, from 
the bones and shards in 
this distinctive collection. 
The stories are all in the 
first person, but each one 
presents a new character. 
An afflicted 15-year-old girl becomes in- 
volved with a 27-year-old man of ambigu- 
ous sexuality; an older woman, teetering 
on the edge of a breakdown, decides to jog 
instead of swim because “not only is run- 
ning not cold, but I won't drown if I 





should stop suddenly”; another woman, | 


traveling in Latin America, is dazzled by 
the profusion of rich colors but daydreams 
about the frail hands of her dying mother: 
“I traced with my finger the huge, adult 

| bones, the fascinating veins that crossed 
it like mysterious rivers; I fitted my 
attention exactly to the ridgings of 
her knuckles, the wedding ring, her pale, 
flat nails.” Not a false note sounds in these 
recordings of sorrow and sudden grace. 
Deborah Eisenberg’s characters are a 
unique amalgam of the brave and antic; 
they regard difficulties seriously, but 
not themselves. In their perceptions 
and urban locutions, they might be the 
daughters of J.D. Salinger’s women, the 
new Phoebes and Frannys, distressed, as- 
tonished and ultimately strengthened by 
the bewildering demands of contempo- 
rary life. 





COME MORNING 
by Joe Gores 
Mysterious Press; 218 pages; $15.95 


Joe Gores, a three-time 
winner of the Edgar 
award, is best known for 
his hard-boiled thrillers. 
His semibiographical 
novel Hammett became a 
film produced by Francis 
Coppola and helped shift 
his career toward script- 
writing, notably for such TV series as 
Kojak and Magnum, PJ. Gores’ novel 
Come Morning, his first in eight years, 
displays a heightened visual awareness: 
it blends precise research into prison 
life, the gem market and rock climbing 
with outlandishly risky escapades, in- 
cluding a scene in which the hero cir- 
cumvents a security system by mounting 
an elevator cable and skittering along a 
momentarily inactive high-tension wire. 
The basic elements are conventional: an 
ex-con who wants to go straight, a fall- 
en woman redeemed by love, moral cor- 
ruption that goes unnoticed by police, 
schemes and counterschemes for re- 














and honor among thieves. The end 
game is enlivened by Freudian twists, 
but the greatest strengths are Gores’ 
skillful crosscutting, swift pace and 
mastery of tone. Because his breakneck 
intensity never falters, the reader is 
unlikely to pause and notice the implau- 
sibilities of the plot. 





DZERZHINSKY SQUARE 
by James O. Jackson 
St. Martin's Press; 245 pages; $15.95 


Espionage is the nominal 
subject, but there are few 
spine-tingling pleasures in 
James O. Jackson’s grimly 
fascinating novel Dzer- 
zhinsky Square. His goal 
is to depict, in the ruined 
life of one man, the priva- | 
tion, squalor, illogic and | 
naked fear of everyday existence for Sovi- 
et citizens. Jackson, TIME’s Moscow bu- 
reau chief, hangs his narrative on the | 
premise that Soviet soldiers who had fall- 
en into Nazi hands thereby became 
“tainted” in the eyes of their government 
and, after the war, faced exile to Siberia or 
worse. He further suggests that U.S. au- 
thorities offered them new identities, en- 
abling the soldiers to go home, but not re- 
sume their old lives, if they would spy for 
the West. The offers went to devoted fam- 
ily men who would not imperil their kin. | 
This poignant tale of one such imperson- 
ation provides a ground-level view of four 
dark decades, from the Stalinist '30s to the 
imperceptibly détentist "70s. 





A TOUGH ACT TO FOLLOW 
by Max Wilk 
Norton; 347 pages; $14.95 





Longtime viewers fondly 
recall the programs of 
TV's alleged Golden Age, 
the ‘50s. A more realistic | 
nostalgia has grown up 
around the era’s scruffy, 
fevered atmosphere back- 
stage. The film My Favor- 
ite Year offered peephole 
glimpses of those times; now Max Wilk, a 
noted historian of popular art, revisits the 
terrain in A Tough Act to Follow. His acer- 
bic novel blends reverie with naked rage | 
at conniving, screen-deep program execu- 
tives who have displaced the medium’s 
pioneers. Although some secondary char- 
acters and events are real, Wilk focuses on 
an imaginary comedian, Jody Cassel, nat- 
ural star and born victim. At 21 she was a 
headliner; before her 30th birthday she 
had been forced into obscurity, leaving 
only the ghostly echo of her catchphrase 
laugh, “Wowoweeweewoh!” Her history 
is recalled through the reminiscences of 
onetime colleagues. Wilk is a cunning ob- 
server of show-business mores, and he 
knows as well as his heroine exactly how 
to time a laugh. There are plenty in this 





venge. deluded invocations to chivalry | tart tale 2 
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The luxurious 
difference between 
riding the road and 
managing if. introduc- 


ing a luxury car that won't take 
you for a ride. You're now in 
charge of every bump, curve 
and thrill. Your on-hand resources 
include four-wheel independent 
suspension and front-wheel trac- 
tion. An available anti-lock brak- 
ing system and a choice of three 
suspension levels: standard, 
sporty, or European. 

Don't just ride the road. 
Manage it. No matter what it 
manages fo throw at you. 


There is a special feel 


in an VE, j te NW 
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Let's get it together...buckle up. === 





THE 
Money Guide 
TO 
BUYING, SELLING 


AND IMPROVING 
YOUR HOME 


Money Guide 




































trade up to a second home, or 
renovate and improve the one 
you've got? Looking for a vacation hide- 
away? The choices you make today 
have never been more important to sd 
future financial — And MONEY’s 
timely Guide to Your Home tells you 
everything you need to know. 

Buy your home for maximum 

resale value 


Learn how to find the house that will ap- 
preciate in value. What are the guide- 
lines for checking out the neighborhood 
and the condition of the house? Do you 
need a buyer's broker? The Mort e 
Market today: where to go for a loan. 
How to get that first down payment. 
What are the hidden costs and tax con- 
sequences of buying a new home? 
MONEY’s new Guide will give you all the 
help you need. 

Home improvements/resale strategies 


Start with energy efficiency (how much 
pays off?). Which improvements can 
do ; what's better left fo ex- 





P lanning to buy your first home, 





The house as an investment 


According to the experts. your best in- 
vestment today might be the house 
want to be a landlord? Let MONEY’s 






The MONEY Guide to Your Home is one 

investment you can't afford to miss. To 

order al personal , send a check 

for $3.95, payable to EY, to: 
MONEY Guide to Your Home 
Box 999, Radio City Station 

New York, 
Please allow six to eight weeks for delivery. 


Mi3D 
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The Rockwell of the Intelligentsia 





At the Whitney, Alex Katz 's stylish figure paintings 


taste for Alex Katz’s work is easi- 

ly acquired, but is it obligatory? After 
reading what has been written about the 
Katz retrospective that opened last month 
at New York City’s Whitney Museum of 
American Art, one would think so. The 
reviews and catalog essays thus far have 
favorably compared him with Edouard 
Manet, Edgar Degas, Jackson Pollock, 
Frederic Remington, Caspar David Frie- 








Biue Umbrella No. 2: the face of advertising on a'50s highway billboard 


| ject is the human face, close up and 





cropped by the frame, a pearly or tanned 
mask of flat paint with schematic shad- 
ing, great swacking eyelashes and lip- 
stick-colored lips: it is the face of advertis- 
ing, the size of an image on a ‘50s highway 
billboard shifted into the context of do- 
mesticity. Much of the time the face be- 
longs to his wife Ada, whose liquid brown, 
slightly melancholy eyes and handsomely 
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Everything that makes the arts-and-leisure section of American life such a nice place. 


drich, Cole Porter and Fred Astaire. 
“Katz's astonishing achievement,” writes 
Curator Richard Marshall in the catalog, 
“is to have reconciled abstraction and re- 
alism in post-World War II America.” 
There is no doubt that Katz, at 58, is 
one of the few painters who are equally 
popular with critics and the public in 
America; he is, judging by the affection 
his work seems to evoke, the Norman 
Rockwell of the intelligentsia. To doubt 
the ultimate value of Katz might be con- 
strued as a vote against sunny lawns, 
clean, eager profiles, bright lakes, East 
Hampton parties, pretty women in lofts, 
long marital attachment and, above all, 
style—in short, against everything that 
makes the arts-and-leisure section of 
American life such a nice place to be. 
Which heaven forfend! The stylish- 
ness and power of impact of Katz’s work 
are not in doubt. Over the years he has 
come up with a way of doing quite a lot 
with limited plastic means. His sources 
are largely those of Pop art: the quickly 








dia, which he then modifies and softens 
with high-art references. His main sub- 





curved nose recur in image after image, 
making her one of the most pervasive 
“presences” in American art since Mari- 
lyn Monroe. Ada makes an early appear- 
ance in a black sweater, with the charac- 
teristic level stare, in 1957; by 1972, in 
Blue Umbrella No. 2, she is a creature of 
formidable glamour, radiating a Monica 
Vitti-esque wistfulness in the rain (the 
slightly blurred expression is given by the 
three highlighted dots on each pupil), her 
pink and red scarf an homage to Bron- 
zino, a raindrop neatly mimicking a tear 
on her cheek. Katz can also be very good 
at holding large areas of color in strict, 
hushed equilibrium (the “abstract” side of 
his work); two of the best paintings in this 
show are of birchbark canoes, their grace- 
ful forms doubled in reflection, riding on 
even fields of green and blue. 

Granted the zippy registration of 
Katz’s style and his constant ingenuity at 
fitting stacks of faces into difficult and 
mannered formats, given his bonhomie 
and sense of the social moment, the fresh- 
ness of his color and the adroitness with 
which he makes his art-historical refer- 
ences—all this admitted, why does this 








seen, iconic, coercive imagery of mass me- 
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‘The Best Of 
A Bar Made Better. 


pe investment today in gold 

{~\ should be considered as a 
form of insurance. Just as a cen- 
tral bank’s reserve of pure gold 
(995 or purer) insures the wealth 
of a nation, pure gold can insure 
your financial security and inde- 
pendence in the future. 

An insurance policy, how- 
ever, is only as good as what or 
who stands behind it. There- 
fore, when insuring your wealth, 
you should consider the advan- 
tages of Gold Maple Leaf coins 
from Canada. 

Canada’s Gold Maple Leaf 
offers many advantages. It is 
recognized throughout the world 
and requires no costly assay at 
resale to determine its purity. 
Also, a portion of the premium 
you pay Over the price of gold is 


recovered on resale. 

The Gold Maple Leaf is the 
purest gold bullion coin in the 
world — 9999 fine gold. It con- 
tains no base metals, which only 
add weight and no real value. 
Rather, it contains only pure 
Canadian gold. 

The Government of Canada 
produces the Gold Maple Leaf 
and guarantees its gold content 
and purity. This guarantee is 
embodied in the symbol of the 
country — the maple leaf. The 
Gold Maple Leaf is legal tender 
in a country well-known for its 
stability, independence, and 
freedom. 

The value of your financial 
insurance policy can be found in 
the financial pages throughout 
the world. The price of the Gold 


Canada's Gold Maple Leaf 





Maple Leaf, which contains a 
minimum of one ounce of pure 
gold, is directly related to the 
daily price of gold. 

1erefore, when planning 
the insurance of your investment 
portfolio, be sure to consider the 
advantages of Gold Maple Leaf 
coins. After all, central banks 
demand a guarantee of source 
and purity, and so should you. 
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THERE IS NOSUBSTITUTE FOR PURITY. 


Call 800-331-1750 for the Gold Maple Leaf Dealer nearest y 
In Nebraska call 800-343-4300. Ask for operator #993 
Canada oe 





ONE EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE 
THEY NEVER HAD. 





PRESIDENTIAL CLASSROOM. 


There’s one privilege the executives Bradley. Senator Nancy Kassebaum. Chief 
of tomorrow have that those of yesterday Justice Warren Burger. And a host of others 
didn't. from the Congress, the White House as well 

Presidential Classroom, a week-long as Ambassadors, Military, Business and 
program in Washington, D.C. where out- Labor leaders. 
standing high school juniors and seniors If your high school student has the 
learn first-hand about the federal potential to become a leader of tomorrow, 
government. just contact your local high school for more 

The program is filled with seminars information. Write or call Presidential 
and workshops led by today’s leaders. Classroom at: 441 North Lee Street, 
Congressman Jack Kemp. Senator Bill Alexandria, Virginia 22314. 703/683-5400. 


WHERE THE LEADERS OF TOMORROW MEET THE LEADERS OF TODAY. 


If your company would like to join TIME in spon- = 


soring the Presidential Classroom and govern- EDUCATION 
ment education in a local school, please call and PROGRAM 
ask about the TIME School Partnership Program. 10 North Main Steet 
Toll free, 1-800-523-8727 (in Pennsylvania, aii: 





1-800-637-8509). 
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Avis features GM cars 
Cadillac Sedan de Ville 


The American Express’ Card and Avis Low SuperValue Rates 
make great traveling companions. 


Avis and the American Express | SuperValue Weekly Rates 
Card make it easy to travel in style. ro lac 
Avis low SuperValue Rates are a 
available on all size car groups from |SanFrancisco| $118 ($1 
economical subcompacts toluxury {Florida ss || —- $ 99* |$199° 
models like the Cadillac Sed Colorado $108 ($199 
Ville. By the day, week or weekend. [ew Orleans $118 |$199 
And with Avis fast, courteous Ari "$108 1$199 | 
service nobody tries harder to make |Aflzona _|$199 | 
renting a car easier. Rates apply to -, 6- or /-day rental 


ompact ury 
99 


RELATED 


SOICES Avis. So easy.” 


Wherever you're traveling be 
sure to bring along the 
American Express Card. It’s 
welcome at Avis rental locations 
and just about anywhere you'd 
want to go 

see your travel consultant. Or 
call Avis at 1-800-331-1212 for 


S and reservations. And 


} take us fora ride 


Avis | 









A sophisticated reappraisal 
ofa“natve” genius 


Rousseau’s powerful fantasy world of myth and 
dream, subject of the major Paris and New York exhibi- 
tion, is brilliantly revealed in this lavish volume. HENRI 
ROUSSEAU overthrows the myth of the Sunday painter 
and solitary genius and replaces it with a documented 
view of an artist consciously influenced by, and influenc- 
ing, his great contemporaries, from Gauguin and Seurat 
to Picasso and Léger. 66 color, 167 black-and-white 
illustrations, 8!" x 9/2" 
























HENRI ROUSSEAU 
The Museum of 
Modern Art, New York 
Essays by 

Roger Shattuck, 
Henri Behar, 
Michel Hoog, 
Carolyn Lanchner 
and William Rubin 


A superlative interpretation 
of a landmark exhibition 


The profound impact of tribal art on modernism is 
examined here by leading scholars, and vividly portrayed 
with hundreds of examples— including the actual tribal 
objects seen by Gauguin, Matisse, Picasso, Klee and 
others, juxtaposed with the modern works they inspired. 

“Superlatives are in order... .One of the most important 
latter- day additions to any serious library of modern 

art.”"— Chic ‘ago Sun- Times Book Week. 1087 illustra- 
tions, 378 in full color, 2 volumes, slipcased, 9" x 12" 


“PRIMITIVISM”™ IN 20th CENTURY ART 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York 


















NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY BOOKS/LITTLE, BROWN 


34 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass. 02106 
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Art 


show produce so unmistakable an after- 
taste of satiation and déja vu? Katz’s fans 
like to stress that his paintings are “decep- 
tively simple,” as though some mass of 
knotted thought lurked beneath their sur- 
faces. But in fact, what you see is what you 
get, and his repertoire of compositional 
tricks, though effective, is not very wide 
The hallmark of the minor artist is to be 
obsessed with style as an end in itself, and 
Katz has a near Warholian indifference to 
meaning: “I'd like to have style take the 
place of content, or the style be the content 
. I prefer it to be emptied of meaning, 
emptied of content.” This is known as hav- 
ing your abstract cake and eating it too 
The problem is not, as one sometimes 
hears, that Katz “paints the same thing 
over and over”: everyone has his list of 
great artists who have done that, from 
Cézanne laboring at Montagne Ste.- 
Victoire to Morandi with his dusty bottles. 
It is that Katz is a poor draftsman. He 
seems not to look at anything but the paint- 
ing, and so repeats the same stereotypes for 
the human face and body, for houses and 
dogs, steering wheels and tables, and ev- 
erything else that he puts in his big, clean, 
post-Hopperish spaces. The idea of draw- 
ing as scrutiny of a subject, as a struggle 
with its strangeness and resistances, is 
quite alien to the pharaonic prettiness of 
his art. Of the structure, weight, pathos and 
energy of the human body he has no sense 
at all, and one result is his inability (shown 
in paintings like His Behind the Back Pass, 
1979, two wooden Frisbee players on a 
lawn) to do a simple figure in movement 





His colloquialisms let him down; arms be- | 


come sticks, hands a mere bunch of squar- 


ish twigs, feet relate badly or not at all to | 


the ground, while faces, | 
most of the time, are little = 
more than masks. 8 
This show fails to sug- 
gest that Katz was ever in- = 
terested in anything be- ° 
yond the most generalized 
form of his human sub- 
jects. He may draw figures 
better than Milton Avery, 
but that is not saying 
much. The late-'50s_por- 
traits of Robert Rauschen- 
berg, Paul Taylor and 
Norman Bluhm are, as portraiture, thin 
and perfunctory; for a quick check on 
what a first-rate American draftsman 
could do with the human face as a focus 
of inquisitorial attention, one could have 
done worse than visit West 57th Street af- 
ter leaving the Whitney to catch the 
show of Ellsworth Kelly's portrait draw- 
ings at the Blum Helman Gallery. Per- 
haps only in America, where the cultural 
role of depictive drawing was so quashed 
and ghettoized by a quarter-century of 
“official” abstraction, could Katz be seen 
as a draftsman of any special quality. One 
would not wish to begrudge him his work 
with absurdly exalted claims of kinship 
with Degas, Velazquez or, for that matter, 
Fred Astaire —By Robert Hughes 


Alex Katz 
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WHAT IF FIRE 
HITS YOUR PLANT 
AND CUTS OFF 
YOUR INCOME? 


Q. The Hartford—you mean the 
company with the moose? 

A. It's a stag. My agent got me an op- 
tion with my Hartford policy that re- 
places lost income for as long as a year. 
Q. No kidding? 

A. Yep. It can even pay the expenses 
of starting up again. 

Q. Sounds great. How long have you 
been insured by The Hartford? 


_ an a 


a... |i 
EANING 
ITWON’T TAKE ME 
TO THE CLEANERS 


VE GOT EXTRA PROTECTION } 
FROM THE HARTFORD. 4 










A. Ever since | got started in 
shoelace cleaning thirty years ago. 
Q. And just how did you get 
started? 

A. | pulled some strings. 


Y 
[Pia SD Near ae Ye el 
business with The Hartford, THE RD 


the insurance people of ITT. The Insurance People of [TT 


The Hartiord Insurance Group, Martiord, CT 06115. 


Music. 


Come On, Let’s Get Banglesized! 





An all-girl band from Los Angeles storms the charts 


et’s put the guy in the aisle, seatwise 

There he is, just a businessman flying 
to Daytona Beach, Fla., straining to keep 
his deals in place, and next to him is this 

. this gorgeous girl. Long hair, four- 
alarm wardrobe, sleepy smile that turns 
surprisingly cordial when he strikes up a 
conversation. “Spring break, right?” 

“No,” she says, a little 
more amused than he 
might have expected. “Not 
exactly.” He tries again 
“Working?” She gives him 
a small lead. “Sort of.” 

To forestall any further 
squirming, the man on the 
aisle should know that the 

| young woman next to him 
| is Susanna Hoffs from Los 
Angeles. Her father and 
mother met at Yale, where 
he was a med student and 
she was studying art. Now 
her father is a psychoana- 
| lyst, her mother a film 
director, and their daugh- 
ter, who graduated from 
Berkeley, is ... well, cur- 
rently on tour. As one of 
the four members of a sen- 
sational rock outfit called 
the Bangles. Who have a 


son next to you,” says Vicki Peterson, “but 
we have spirit.” 

Indeed. The Bangles win over the au- 
dience as soon as they show up onstage for 
their 80-minute set. Being a women's 


band gives them an edge, and being at- 
tractive puts them even further ahead of 
the game. They do not play coy onstage, 





The group: Vicki Peterson, Susanna Hoffs, Debbi Peterson, Michael Steele 





trating on a vocal sound that seems to have 
floated from a car radio lost somewhere in 
the *60s ozone. 

When the Bangles sing, there are va- 
por traces of everyone from the Mamas 
and the Papas and the Beach Boys to 
Chad and Jeremy. This does not make 
them a band of sentimental traditional- 
ists, however. Their best tunes, like the al- 
bum’s title track, have the flinty lyricism 
of writers such as Joni Mitchell and 
Rickie Lee Jones. When Hoffs and the 
Petersons sing “I wanna make a movie 
I wanna put you on the silver screen/ Sit 

in a darkened room and 
z look at you from a dis- 
§ tance,” the invitation is at 
once both seductive and 
= forbidding 
: California pop colors 
~ many of these tunes—inev- 
itably, since the Bangles all 
grew up, as a Beach Boys 
song put it, in “the warmth 
of the sun.” Steele hails 
from Newport Beach (“An 
embarrassing place to live 
Everything there is named 
for John Wayne”), and the 
Petersons were certified 
Valley Girls. “We used to 
go cruising on Friday 
nights,’ recalls Vicki 
“Mother wanted me to be a 
nurse,” says Debbi. “I said, 
‘Mom, I want to play 
drums.’ Hoffs hooked up 
with the Petersons by an- 





new Columbia album 
called Different Light. Who 
have an ace single, Manic Monday, writ- 
ten pseudonymously by Prince and clos- 
ing like an Exocet onto the top of the 
charts. Who will not have to introduce 
themselves to anyone by the time summer 
rolls around. 

One more thing. The Bangles is a 
women’s band. Hoffs, Bass Player Mi- 
chael Steele, Lead Guitarist Vicki Peter- 
son and her sister, Drummer Debbi Peter- 
son, all in their mid-20s, have been 
compared to the Beatles, flatteringly but 
predictably. Anytime a band comes along 
that has an act full of fun, a songbook full 
of tunes with enough hooks to put in a 
tackle box and a sensual appeal that is in- 
sinuating and disarming at once, the Fab 
Four get trotted out like some handy mu- 
sical yardstick for measuring progress and 
promise. No fair. The Bangles are a long 
| way from Ticker to Ride, never mind Jn 
| My Life. It is still early in the tour—their 
first as U.S. headliners—but the accom- 
plishment of their guitar playing isn’t 
fully matched by any assurance of stage- 
craft, and the vocals (shared by all 
four members of the band) risk being 
swamped in the amiable uncertainties of 
the show. The band is aware of such 
shortfalls of technique. “We pick up a gui- 
tar, and we may not be as good as the per- 








Cunning games with songs about the war between men and women. 


and their come-on is never as sexy as their 
pal Prince’s, but those guys screaming in 
the crowd out there aren't just going bon- 
kers for the guitar licks 

For the Bangles, all this just comes 
with the territory—sex appeal has been 
part of the rock superstar parcel ever since 
Elvis—and they have al- 
ready learned how to play 
cunning games with songs 
that cut both ways chroni- 
cling the war between men 
and women, One of Differ- 
ent Light's standout cuts is 
If She Knew What She 
Wants, written by Jules 
Shear and turned by Hoffs’ 
heart-riven vocal into a per- 
fect cameo of a_ sexual 
standoff. “It’s a challenge,” 
says Hoffs, “to take some- 
one else’s material and turn 
it into a Bangles song.” 
Adds Vicki Peterson 
“When we approach a song 
we didn’t write, we want to 
Banglesize it.” That partic- 
ularly means working out 
an arrangement that rocks 
hard but falls short of a son- 
ic mugging, then concen- 


Hoffs in action 
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swering a classified ad, and 
the Bangles, then called 
simply the Bangs, started gigging around 
in 1981. They released one mini-album on 
a now defunct record label and, replacing 
their original bassist with Steele, landed on 
Columbia, which released their major-la- 
bel debut A// Over the Place in 1984 

Different Light, the follow-up, gives up 
. fecklessness for a truer aim 
> at the mainstream. “I think 
* our sound has evolved,” 
= Hoffs concedes. ““We've 
& learned how to use our 
voices now.” “We have four 
people with strong ideas,” 
says Vicki Peterson. “We 
have to give each other re- 
spect.” “I don’t think the 
four of us could be in a rock 
band if it was unequal,” 
says Steele. “Our egos are 
too big.” 

“We are the sort of 
band,’ Hoffs concludes, 
“where there is a different 
sort of person for each sort 
of fan to like.” That makes 
Steele laugh. “She means 
guys,” she explains. 

— By Jay Cocks. 
Reported by 8. Russell 
Leavitt/Daytona Beach 
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© Where ueainton: 


If you think you've 
tasted them all, you're 
ready for a light, refresh: 
ing Jim Beam and tonic. 

1% oz. Jim Beam, fill 

_. Glass with tonic, 

add a wedge of 
lime and enjoy 
~* the surprise of 


et A 








POPULAR PHOTOGRAPHY 
SHOWS YOU HOW... 
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How to expose your inner vision 


Photography is one of the greatest methods of self- 
expression. Picture-taking captures not only the essence of 
the subject, but the essence of the photographer. And Popular 
Photography shows you how to use your own feelings to 
create better photographs. The self-control necessary to put 
your emotions to work creatively is one of many lessons in the 
art of photography you'll find in Popular Photography every 
month. 


How to add sparkle to your image 


Popular Photography also shows you simple tech- 
niques for adding excitement to your pictures. Whether it's 
creating special effects, silhouetting your images, bracketing 
or adjusting the lighting, you'll discover the tools and tricks 
the pros use to transform an ordinary picture into an excep- 
tional one! 


How to turn a negative info a positive 


Popular Photography doesn't neglect the magic of the 
darkroom, either. You'll find basic techniques of developing 
and printing black-and-white and color. And creative tech- 
niques such as multiple printing, hand coloring, solarization 
and posterization. 


Plus, you'll always find the most complete buyers guide 
information anywhere—on cameras, accessories and dark- 
room equipment. Popular Photography provides you with in- 
depth laboratory reports, product comparisons, and advice 
from our experts to save you time and money when you're 
shopping for new gear. 


How fo save up to 50% 


Use the attached card to subscribe to Popular 
Photography at 50% off the full-subscription price—just $5.99 
for 12 big issues. You can't beat this introductory offer—and 
you can't beat Popular Photography—the Number One 
photography magazine in the world! 








1S THE NEW T90 THERGEST CANON YET? 


If card is missing, 
send check or money 
order for $5.99 to 
Popular Photography, 
P.O. Box 2775, 
Boulder, CO 80322. 





——— 








A Poignant, Fiercely Funny Debut 





SO LONG ON LONELY STREET by Sandra Deer 


Ao’ grasping Southerner, bellow- 
ing his frustration at not being able to 
seize his family homestead, halts in his ti- 
rade long enough to realize that he is talk- 
ing toan empty room—empty, that is, ex- 
cept for the coffin containing his recently 
deceased aunt, to whom he kowtowed for 
years in hopes of getting his way. He turns 
to go and shouts, “You hateful old wom- 
an! I never liked you!” 

It is not giving away much to reveal 
this gothic moment as the curtain line of 
So Long on Lonely Street, a zesty, poi- 
gnant and fiercely funny comedy. Far 
more shocking revelations have already 
emerged along the way, on matters rang- 
ing from race to motherhood to incest 
Playwright Sandra Deer has created a 
clan of faded gentry who mingle the greed 
of the family in Lillian Hellman’s The Lit- 
tle Foxes with the lubricious dementia of 
Beth Henley’s Crimes of the Heart. Yet 
Deer has a kinder heart toward her char- 
acters than either author. The result, 
while likely to strike some playgoers as 
scandalous, is the most impressive play- 
writing debut of the New York season 

The turf over which the Vaughnum 
cousins are scuffling is Honeysuckle Hill, 
a rundown mansion with 25 acres of bar- 
ren land. Cousin King (Stephen Root), 
the conniver, and his sugarcoated dragon 
of a wife Clairice (Jane Murray) want to 
raze the house and put up a “Christian 
shopping center.” The twins, Ruth (Pat 
Nesbit) and Raymond (Ray Dooley), re- 
sent that plan but do not want to move 
back in either. Miss Anna (Lizan Mitch- 
ell), a black family retainer whom every- 





| Scuffling over the rundown family turf: Nesbit, Sperberg and Root in Lonely Street 





| 
| 
| 


one believes to be an illegitimate child of 
Grandfather Vaughnum’s, feels that the 
house is rightly hers. Bobby (Fritz Sper- 
berg), the lawyer who hopes to marry 
Ruth, thinks everyone is going off half- 
cocked about the legalities. 

Deer’s real interest lies in exploring the 
unexamined assumptions that families 
live by. Each of the Vaughnums has been 


suppressing some secret; each ends by real- 


izing that some seeming impossibility has 
come to pass. While all this adroit plotting 
is going on, the characters are interacting 
so naturally, with rowdy humor so integral 
to their personalities, that Lonely Street 
seems more a slice of life than a “well- 
made play.” Even in the two most finely 
honed scenes—when Ruth and Raymond 


| discuss why, despite their affection, they 


have always avoided each other, and when 
Miss Anna learns the truth about her par- 
entage—Deer never allows the audience 
enough emotional distance to perceive 
what is happening as mere craftsmanship 
She benefits greatly from Kent Stephens’ 
direction and a superb cast. Mitchell, as a 
woman both addled and coy with age, has 
the showiest part. 

Like much in the New York theater 
these days, Lonely Street originated ata re- 
gional company, Atlanta’s Alliance The- 
ater, where Deer is literary manager. Di- 
rector Stephens transferred with the show, 
as did Set Designer Mark Morton and half 
the cast. The production is impeccable, 
and in a season with a dearth of worthy 
British imports, the main stem must be 
grateful for an American “import” of this 
caliber By William A. Henry tit 
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The greed of Little Foxes and the lubricious dementia of Crimes of the Heart 
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| chestrate the tempo of encounters, wages 


z| critic (Charlotte Moore) from a newspaper 
*| resembling the New York Times. Her very 





Mooney and Cunningham try to cope 


Puzzle Box 
THE PERFECT PARTY | 
by A.R. Gurney Jr. 








laywright A.R. Gurney Jr. isa cocktail 

party charmer—funny, deft with 
words, genially self-mocking and ever 
ready to step in before the discussion gets 
too heavy. His best plays, The Dining 
Room and The Middle Ages, have been set 
at social events and have had the ram- 
bling, episodic quality of witty but way- 
ward conversation. Not surprisingly, a 
fiftyish college professor who fancies him- 
self capable of shaping an ideal evening is 
at the center of Gurney’s sprightly new 
puzzle box ofa play, The Perfect Party 

Outwardly, the show, which opened 
off Broadway last week, is a farce. In pur- 
suit of his ambition, the mild-mannered 
host (John Cunningham) squabbles with 
his wife (Debra Mooney), snubs friends, 
forces drinks on the unwilling, tries to or- 


war against spontaneity. His every move is 
being judged by a remorselessly bitchy 


presence indicates that Gurney has meta- 
phors in mind. Other hints include refer- 
ences to Oscar Wilde, whose epigrams the 
characters mimic, and a mounted portrait 
of Hawthorne, master of allegory 

Gurney equates staging the unachiev- 
able perfect party with creating theater it- 
self—assembling arbitrarily chosen peo- 
ple in an arbitrarily chosen place to act out 
an externally imposed story. The play 
closes in a Shavian debate about a larger 
theme that resonates through all of Gur- 
ney’s work: America, he says, has lost its 
sense of absolutes and faces the painful 
task of living with ambiguity. Striving for 
perfection in any endeavor signals an in- 
ability to cope with an unsettled world 
This pastiche, conveying more than a ca- 
sual cocktail notion, could easily be preten- 
tious. Gurney makes it sly —W.ALH. Ill 
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Cinema 


Spring-Cleaning Rummage Sale 


Four films ofindependent spirit and soft brains 


VIOLETS ARE BLUE 


Feminism marches on. In Violets Are 


Blue, it is the woman who leads a life of 


romantic adventure, the man who is stuck 
in the mud of middle-class responsibility 
yearning not quite hard enough to fly free 
She is Gussie Sawyer (Sissy Spacek), who 
has left Ocean City, Md., to become an 
ace photojournalist. He is Henry Squires 
(Kevin Kline), who has inherited his fam- 


ily’s newspaper and the usual passel of 


burdens: wife, child, civic duties. They 
were lovers once, and become lovers 
again when she returns home for a vaca 
tion. Will he accept her invitation to join 
her in the jet streams and write her cap- 
tions? Or is he going to stay put and con- 
tinue the good fight to keep his small pond 
ecologically sound, his nice nuclear family 
unsplit? 

If Spacek and Kline could have gen- 
erated some electricity between them 
this issue might have been more promis 
ing. But they are grounded by a predict- 
able script by Naomi Foner and the 
cliché-ridden direction of Spacek’s hus- 
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Kline and Spacek in Violets 


Looking for some electricity 


band Jack Fisk. The result may some- 
day become a footnote in the history of 
the impact of feminism on Hollywood 
romance. Moviegoers looking for fun 
and frolic are advised to wait for the 
book By Richard Schickel 


ON VALENTINE’S DAY 
Welcome to regional-theater cinema 
where locale is a crucial character, the 
pace is measured in eye drops, and every- 
one on both sides of the camera aspires to 
the ordinary. As playwright (The 7 
Bountiful) and screenwriter (Tender Mer- 
cies), Horton Foote has backpacked over 
this terrain for two generations. On Val- 
entine’s Day, the prequel (though not the 
equal) of last year’s 19/8, marks one more 
stroll through Foote’s family plot. Again 
we find the Vaughn and Robedaux fam- 
ilies forcing smiles and small talk as the 
Great War rages 5,000 miles from their 
southeastern Texas town. Again we see 
Horace Robedaux (William Converse- 
Roberts) pledging love to his gentle bride 
Lizzie (Hallie Foote) and declaring his in- 
dependence from her father’s wealth 
Drama is tamped down by propriety until 
it explodes, like a defective firecracker 
into the DTs, psychosis and suicide 

Ken Harrison's direction is fine when 
it captures the languid rhythm of every- 
day preoccupations and lets its attractive 
actors (especially Hallie Foote, the au- 
thor’s daughter) breathe quietly through 
the lace curtains of memory. The mood is 
so lulling that the intrusion of climactic 
plot devices involving an alcoholic friend 
and a cooty cousin seems not only extra- 
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neous but downright rude. There goes the 
neighborhood, and the movie. Instead of a 
valentine to his ghosts, Foote finally de- 
livers a tardy, clumsy Easter present: Hor- 
ton Hatches an Egg By Richard Corliss 


JUST BETWEEN FRIENDS 

Holly (Mary Tyler Moore) is the ideal 
mom. She loves hubby (Ted Danson) and 
the kids; she stretches her body on the 
rack of aerobics to atone for uncommitted 
sins. And yet something is missing: oh, a 


Silk purse: Lahti in Between 





sense of her own radiant personhood. Can 
she find it with Sandy (Christine Lahti), a 
TV reporter who needs a best friend too? 
Maybe not, since, by just the darnedest 
coincidence, Holly's hubby and Sandy’s 
lover are the same wonderful guy 


There are ranker implausibilities, and 
sadder ironies, in this egregious comedy- 
drama. Life and death, both contrived, 
salt the plot; the dialogue freezes in the ac- 
tors’ mouths like psychobabble on a stick 
the picture remains immune even to an- 
other silk-purse performance by Lahti, 
the American cinema's best hope for a 
smart, mature, vulnerable funny woman 
of the "80s. Mary Tyler Moore carried that 
standard handsomely through the 70s in 
a sitcom co-created by Allan Burns, who 
wrote and directed Just Between Friends 
To see them flail here is like running into 
your dream girl a decade later and finding 
out she sells Herbalife R.C. 


TROUBLE IN MIND 
Maybe Alan Rudolph should just plunk 
himself down in front of a video console, 
electronically colorize some old film noi) 
favorite of his and forget it. Instead, the 
writer-director keeps trying to revitalize 
that shadowy, romantic style of the "40s 
by putting a hip spin on it. This strategy 
worked pretty well for him two years ago 
in Choose Me, shot in a surreal light and 
featuring a script that had the giddy lo- 
quacity of a liars’ convention 

In the interim, however, Rudolph 
seems to have mislaid his sense of humor, 
and Trouble in Mind is a walk on 
the dour side. The locale is “RainCity” 
(which is not going to please the Chamber 
of Commerce in Seattle, where the film 
was shot). A cashiered cop named Hawk 


S AWAGON, THIS IS IT. 


(Kris Kristofferson) broods and moral- 
izes as he advances on Wanda (Gene- 
vieve Bujold), who runs a shabby café 
and represents experience, and on Geor- 
gia (Lori Singer), a waif who represents 
innocence. Her common-law husband 
Coop (Keith Carradine) is a hick tough 
with delusions of gaining grandeur in 
the urban underworld, but he ends up 
wearing punk costumes and too much 
mascara. The picture in turn is plas- 
tered over with a heavy layer of intel- 





Brooding Hawk: Kristofferson in Trouble 


lectual pancake. It is all pretense and 
portent up to a wild shoot-out at the 
end, wilttily imagined, cunningly staged 
But not, perhaps, quite enough of a 
reward for those who wait around 
for it —R.S. 
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Sport 





Kentucky’s No. 1 Team 





Rejoicing in the service of “Never Nervous” Pervis 


fall the final games in sports, none de- 

livers on its annual promises more 
consistently than college basketball's na- 
tional championship. Another stirring fin- | 
ish last week carried Louisville over Duke, 
72-69, by the caprice in the fading seconds 
of a Cardinal shot so badly missed that 
only another Louisville man was in a posi- | 
tion to jump for the ball: 6-ft. 9- 
in. Freshman Pervis Ellison 

As wiry as a mouth full of 
braces, three days shy of 19, El- 
lison instantly followed the shot 
into the basket and before long 
followed the basket to the foul 
line. Two calm free throws 
topped off his 25-point perform- 
ance, good for the Most Valu- 
able Player trophy, and the Car- 
dinals’ second title of the ’80s. 
“What's the MvP,” Ellison 
asked beautifully, “when you've 
got the national champion- 
ship?” Not since the ‘50s and 
Bill Mikvy, Temple’s renowned 
“Owl-Without-a-Vowel,”’ has 
basketball identified a hero as 
charmingly as “Never Ner- 
vous” Pervis. At the same time, 
not since UCLA and John Wood- 
en havea team and acoach been 
as consonant as the University 
of Louisville and Denny Crum. 

A pup out of Wooden, 
Crum both played and coached 
for the retired architect of ten 
National Collegiate Athletic 
Association championships, in- 
cluding every one of them from 
1967 to 1973. When Crum left 
UCLA for Louisville 15 years 
ago, his avowed plan was to win 


enough games so that, upon Wooden's |°§ 


valedictory, he could return to a complete 
acclaim. The winning has come easier 
than the acclaim. 

With six appearances in the Final 
Four, he has now pulled abreast of the 
University of Kentucky’s fabled Adolph 
Rupp, a mean truth to many of the col- 
lege-basketball fans “out in the state.” Ev- 
erywhere but Louisville, and sometimes | 
in Louisville, the Cardinals are still re- | 
ferred to as “the blackbirds.” While U.K. 
broke its color line way back in 1970, the | 
Wildcat affirmative-action program pales | 
in contrast to U.L.’s. It is conceivable that | 
Duke had more rooters in the state of 
Kentucky than in both of the Carolinas. 

By the same token, or at least a simi- 
lar one, some of Duke’s regular supporters 
brought an elitism to Dallas that had 
shades of racism. A popular parable: if a 
high school basketball player asked about 
his “boards” replies “I average eight re- 
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bounds a game,” he is a better candidate 
to attend Louisville than Duke. Certainly 
Duke is an excellent school (Richard 


Nixon’s law alma mater), but Louisville 
must be meeting some standard of educa- 
tion. Ellison became the center of the 
team only afler the incumbent was de- 
clared academically ineligible. 


Ellison lofting the crucial go-ahead basket 
The MVP and coach: serious about winning 


Another thing, considering the rate at 
which the Cardinals have been succeed- 
ing, it seems unlikely that jealous rivals 
would permit even the common crimes of 


| college sports to go on there unreported. 


Throughout the Final Four, whistles were 
blowing all over Texas about some sin or 
other of the Longhorns. Crum, 49, who 
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eventually rejected an offer to return to 
UCLA, is three seasons into a ten-year 
agreement calling for a $1 million bonus if 
he completes the contract unencumbered 
by N.C.A.A. probation. 

This long-term security lets him play 
the harshest schedule in the country. Early 
season records and wire-service rankings 
are balms to coaches’ egos, and certainly 
these things are pertinent to the awards 
that Crum never wins. But they concern 
him less than toughening his team for the 
tournament. At a glance the Cardinals 
may look undisciplined, but Duke will 
agree now that this would not be 
a way of describing their de- 
= fense. “Coach Crum doesn’t try 
to squeeze your individual talent 
out of you,” Guard Milt Wagner 
says, “but he'll make you control 
it.” The beginning of each half 
was lit with the bright move- 
ments of the Duke guard John- 
ny Dawkins, but by the game’s 
final seven minutes all of the 
Blue Devils were puffing to geta 
shot and even Dawkins’ jumper 
was suddenly an inch or so 
short 

Being an old UCLA man, 
Crum is sensitive to the talk of 
dynasty that naturally ensued 
What he calls “today’s balance 
of talent” was demonstrated 
throughout the 64-team tourna- 
ment by such disparate institu- 
tions as Cleveland State and the 
Naval Academy. “Everybody 
has good coaches, and every- 
body has good players,” says 
Crum. “Think of Virginia with 
Ralph Sampson, Houston with 
Akeem Olajuwon and George- 
town with Patrick Ewing. All 
together, they totaled one 
championship. If you played 
this year’s tournament over 
from the very beginning, you 
might have four different teams here.” Or 
three different teams and Louisville 

Crum can fish his own pond on the 
sprawling horse and cattle farm he has | 
settled in the bluegrass. But he never stops 
casting for players. When Larry Bird was | 
a high school senior, no argument Crum’s 
recruiters tried on Bird could get him to 
consider Louisville. So one day the coach 
went off uninvited to French Lick, Ind., 
and not surprisingly encountered Bird on 
a basketball court. “If I beat you in a 
game of h-o-r-s-e,” Crum issued a plain 
challenge, “you have to visit Louisville.” 
Bird agreed. Quickly, Crum attempted his 
specialty corner shot, a long one from be- 
hind the backboard that tends to amaze 
his players. He missed it. Bird made five 
of them straight and a half-courter for 
punctuation. But Crum could smile that 
day, and still does. “What did I have to 
lose?” he says. It wasn’t for the national 
championship. —By Tom Callahan 
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STEVE HARBISON 


Katahn offering “free” vegetables and “safe” fruits for calorie-wise munching 
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“Hey, Are You Rotating?” 





A new diet has the country music capital spinning 


n Nashville these days, citizens skip 

discussions of the weather to ask, “Are 
you rotating?” Music City, U.S.A., turn- 
ing on to the latest pop dance fad? Not 
quite. Instead, Nashville has embraced 
the newest fat fighters’ miracle: the rota- 
tion diet. Local restaurants are featuring 
meals from the plan’s menu; grocery 
stores are posting signs touting approved 
fruits, vegetables and other foods. So pop- 
ular has the plan become that an estimat- 
ed 70,000 residents, about 10% of the 
city’s population, are now rotating fever- 
ishly, caught up in a mad whirl to “Melt- 
a-Million” pounds collectively by mid- 
May. They are hoping to create a whole 
new category for the Guinness Book of 
World Records. 

The man who set Nashville spinning 
is Psychologist Martin Katahn, 57, direc- 
tor of Vanderbilt University’s weight- 
management program. His new plan, de- 
tailed in a book to be released in a few 
weeks, picks up on a method he used to 
drop 75 Ibs. after a heart attack 23 years 
ago. The key feature: three weeks of diet- 
ing followed by a week or two of relatively 
guilt-free maintenance eating. With exer- 
cise, he says, the rotation diet can result in 
a daily loss of two-thirds of a pound. Ex- 
ults Katahn: “It’s safe and it’s quick.” 

The clamor began in January, after 
Katahn discussed his program in media 
interviews. Lectures by the professor, ex- 
pected to draw 80 registrants, were stam- 
peded by 1,400. At Vanderbilt, telephone 
operators were swamped. Some 25,000 re- 
quests for brochures on the diet arrived by 
mail within three weeks, A natural sales- 
man, Katahn seized the opportunity to 
turn personal frenzy into a community 
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mania and launched the “Melt-a-Mil- 
lion” campaign in mid-February. 

The Kroger supermarket chain eager- 
ly boosted the effort; it offered to distribute 
the brochure and agreed to weigh out diet- 
ers as well as their vegetables. Some 12,000 
hopeful pound shuckers herded through 
the chain’s groceries during the first week- 
end. Material on the rotation diet may be- 
come available soon to supermarkets 
throughout the country. The plan restricts 
women to 600 calories for each of the first 
three days, 900 during the next four, then 
1,200 over the following seven. The third 
week repeats the first. (Men get an addi- 
tional 600 calories daily.) To soothe hun- 
ger pangs, dieters can munch unlimited 
amounts of certain “free” vegetables, in- 
cluding asparagus, parsley and cucumber, 
plus up to three daily snacks of “safe” 
fruits, such as apples, melons and oranges. 


he constantly shifting calorie levels, 

Katahn explains, ease eater boredom 
and, more important, prevent the body 
from significantly slowing the rate at 
which it burns calories, the stumbling 
block in most diets, Other diet experts en- 
dorse the tactic but think losing three or 
four pounds a week is excessive. Says Dr. 
George Bray of the University of South- 
ern California: “That’s not a sustainable 
rate of healthy weight loss.” Everyone ap- 
plauds the diet’s psychological appeal, 
however. Declares Katahn: “It motivates 
us to be as close to perfect as we can for 
three weeks.” Agrees Housewife Pam 


Kennedy, who has shed 11 Ibs. and one 
size since February: “For three weeks you 
can do anything.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Don Winbush/Nashville 














SENTENCED. Walter Nixon Jr., 57, chief 
judge of the Southern District of Missis- 
sippi; to five years in prison; for two 
counts of perjury; in Hattiesburg, Miss. A 
federal jury had found that Nixon lied 
when he denied to a grand jury that he 
had spoken with a prosecution witness 
about interceding in a drug case. Nixon, a 
Lyndon Johnson appointee who has 
served on the federal bench for 18 years, 
plans an appeal. 


DIED. Erik Bruhn, 57, elegant, powerful 
Danish danseur noble and, since 1983, ar- 
tistic director of the National Ballet of 
Canada; of lung cancer; in Toronto. A 
breathtaking classical stylist and a peerless 
partner, Bruhn reached his performing 
peak with the American Ballet Theatre dur- 
ing the 1950s, 60s and early ‘70s. He was the 
first and most influential of the Danish- 
trained stars who have assumed dominant 
roles in the dance world in recent decades; 
among the others are Co-Director of the 
New York City Ballet Peter Martins, San 
Francisco Ballet Artistic Director Helgi To- 
masson and London Festival Ballet Artistic 
Director Peter Schaufuss. 


DIED. John Ciardi, 69, outspoken poet, 
teacher and poetry editor of the Saturday 
Review (1956-72), whose 40 books include 
several pungent, unpatronizing collec- 
tions of children’s verse and whose Eng- 
lish translation of Dante’s /nferno, now a 
standard college text, won him interna- 
tional acclaim when it was published in 
1954; of a heart attack; at John F. Kenne- 
dy Medical Center in Edison, N.J. 





DIED. Peter Pears, 75, British tenor re- 
nowned for his intelligent, sensitive inter- 
pretive powers and for his 30-year associ- 
ation with the late composer Benjamin 
Britten, virtually all of whose major vocal 
works for tenor were written with Pears in 
mind, notably such operas as Peter 
Grimes, Billy Budd and Death in Venice; 
of a heart attack; at home in Aldeburgh, 
England. He also brought his distinctive 
husky voice and transparent diction to 
music ranging from Bach oratorios to 
Schubert lieder to songs by such 20th cen- 
tury English composers as Edward Elgar 
and Ralph Vaughan Williams. Knighted 
in 1978, Pears had an unusually long ca- 
reer for a singer, retiring at age 70 only af- 
ter a stroke; even then he remained active 
as a director of the Aldeburgh Festival, 
which he helped Britten and Eric Crozier 
to found in 1948. 


DIED. Kazem Shariatmadari, 87, Shi'ite Mus- 
lim ayatullah revered by millions of the 
Azerbaijani minority in northern Iran 
and leader of Iran’s Islamic People’s Par- 
ty, who helped engineer the overthrow in 
1979 of Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi 
but who was later put under house arrest 
and stripped of his title by his onetime 
ally Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini for 
plotting to unseat the revolutionary gov- 
ernment; of liver cancer; in Tehran. 
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“Five years ago, if someone had said to me, ‘Hey Al, 
do you use hair spray?’ | would have said, ‘No way, baby!” 

“That was before | tried Consort Pump.” 

“Consort adds extra control to my hair without 
looking stiff or phony. Control that lasts clean into overtime 
and post-game interviews. A couple of quick pumps is all 
it takes.” 

Consort Pump. Available in Regular and Extra Hold 
formulas. Part of a complete line of grooming gear at 
down-to-earth prices. 
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It Was All Big—and It Worked 


James Cagney: 1899-1986 


e was the embodiment of big-city 

scrappiness, a mean-streets survivor 
who got ahead on a good grin, good moves 
and better hustle. To a generation of com- 
ic impressionists, Jimmy Cagney’s man- 
nerisms became part of the standard 
repertoire: the tough-guy, tommy-gun 
chatter, the feinted jab to convey affec- 
tion (first aimed at Loretta Young in 
Taxi) and the square-shouldered bantam- 
cock strut. Public Enemy, White Heat and 
his other classic gangster movies traded 
on what he fondly called “my gutter quali- 
ty.” But in more than 60 films, the last of 
them a made-for-TV movie that aired in 
March 1984, Cagney stood a head above 
any mob of imitators. Last week he 
lammed out for good, dying at 86 on his 
upstate New York farm. 

Cagney’s widow Frances reportedly 
turned down an offer to hold the funeral in 
New York City’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
It would have been too grand for a former 
street kid. His last rites were held instead 
in a more modest setting, the church of St. 
Francis de Sales in Manhattan’s Yorkville 
neighborhood, where he once served as an 
altar boy. His pallbearers were like a sam- 
pling of Cagney’s many sides. They in- 
cluded Boxer Floyd Patterson, Dancer 
Mikhail Baryshnikov, Actor Ralph Bella- 
my and Director Milos Forman. 

It was Forman who directed Cagney 
in Ragtime, the 1981 film that brought him 
back into the public eye after two decades 
of retirement. After completing Billy 
Wilder’s 1961 comedy One, Two, Three, 
Cagney vowed to quit filmmaking. Con- 
tent in the company of his wife anda small 
circle of friends, he divided his time be- 
tween two farms in the East and a home in 
Beverly Hills. He dabbled in painting, 
bred horses and collected antique car- 
riages. But with the help of Cagney’s asso- 
ciates, Forman lured the actor out of re- 
tirement to play Ragtime’s canny police 
commissioner, a man whose final ruthless- 
ness was like a congealed residue of Cag- 
ney’s youthful pugnacity. Cagney was re- 
discovered and in the years that followed 
treated to a flood of public affection, trib- 
utes and honors. Though age had undone 
his hoofer’s dexterity, he made a last proud 
turn in the Hollywood spotlight. 

It was a properly luminous finale for a 
man whose energy could light a city 
block. Born on New York City’s Lower 
East Side, Cagney was the son of a hard- 
drinking bartender who was frequently 
absent from home. He was raised mostly 
by a strong mother who could cheer him 
on in a barefisted street brawl but stood 
resolutely in his way when he toyed with 
the idea of a professional fight career, She 
made no objections, however, when Cag- 
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ney fast-talked his way into a $35-a-week 
vaudeville dancing job when he was 20. 

“I didn’t know the Highland fling 
from a sailor’s hornpipe,” he said later. “I 
watched the fellow’s feet next to me and 
did what he did.” He quickly graduated to 
Broadway musicals, then in 1930 was 
brought to Hollywood as a contract player 
for Warner Bros., the studio that had ush- 
ered in the talkies a few years earlier with 


Cagney at full grinin the early 1940s 
The embodiment of big-city scrappiness. 


The Jazz Singer. Many silent-film stars’ 
careers were destroyed by the triumph of 
sound; Cagney’s was ensured by it. He was 
one of the first actors to grab an audience 
by sending dialogue special delivery, with 
a style of high-speed utterance that could 
animate even the most inert exchanges. 

The proletarian music of his voice was 
also perfectly matched to the trademark 
settings of the Warner films of the 
1930s—the working world, where it was a 
struggle to keep a firm footing, and the 
underworld that waited for those who wa- 
vered and fell. By the end of his first few 
months in pictures, Cagney had made a 
name for himself with The Public Enemy. 
It was the movie in which he concluded 
the most famous breakfast scene in cine- 
ma history by squashing a grapefruit in 
Actress Mae Clarke's kisser. 


Throughout the °30s, Cagney enjoyed 
stardom in a series of feisty, defiantly ur- 
ban parts: a street-smart swindler in 
Blonde Crazy (1931), a slum-bred cop in 
G-Men (1935), a ruined bootlegger in An- 
gels with Dirty Faces (1938). By late in the 
decade he was one of the highest-paid ac- 
tors in the country, a status he achieved 
partly by walking out repeatedly on 
Warners to press for higher pay and pro- 
test its grueling working conditions and 
bumper-to-bumper production schedule. 
For all his fame, Cagney had little taste for 
Hollywood night life. He liked best the 
company of a permanent band of actor 
buddies, including Pat O’Brien, Spencer 
Tracy, Ralph Bellamy and Frank Mc- 
Hugh. In private he could be shy and gen- 
tle. O’Brien called him a “faraway fella.” 

Cagney’s pugnacious, straight-from- 
the-shoulder style and his genuine modes- 
ty (“I was always a journeyman actor,” he 
once said) belied both his professionalism 
and his artistic versatility. He could por- 
tray protean Actor Lon Chaney in the 
film biography Man of a Thousand Faces 
as easily as the irascible ship’s captain in 
Mister Roberts. His performance as Bot- 
tom in A Midsummer Night's Dream in- 
spired Director Max Reinhardt to label 
him the “best actor in Hollywood.” White 
Heat contains a typical bit of Cagney 
business, less a trick than a nuance. He 
had the killer Cody Jarrett sit, for just a 
second, in his mother’s lap. It was a ges- 
ture worth pages of exposition, mined 
from the same instinct that made Cagney 
what he would never admit he was: a con- 
summate actor. 


is own favorite film was Yankee Doo- 

dle Dandy (1942), a black-and-white 
musical biography of George M. Cohan 
that seemed to pop into color whenever 
Cagney laced on his tap shoes. “Once a 
song-and-dance man, always a song-and- 
dance man,” said Cagney, who won his 
only Academy Award for the role. “Those 
few words tell as much about me profes- 
sionally as there is to tell.” 

He used the fast-changing rhythms of 
a hoofer to orchestrate a characterization. 
Like all the best actors, he always made it 
look easy. Like Spencer Tracy, he seemed 
a natural force: everything seemed to flow 
out without calculation. Tracy, however, 
made chamber music; Cagney was a 
marching band. It is probably this partic- 
ular blend of effortlessness and theatrical- 
ity that moved Orson Welles to marvel, 
“You're supposed to be scaled down and 
subtle in movie acting. But look at Cag- 
ney—he’s big. Everything he does is big, 
and it works.” 

Cagney’s own acting technique was 
not concerned with size or scale. “Want 
some advice from the old man?” he once 
inquired of a desperate newcomer. 
“Walk in, plant yourself, look the other 
fellow in the eye and tell the truth.” 
That's big. — By Richard Lacayo 
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* Famous Marlboro Red and Marlboro Lights— 
either way you get a lot to like. 
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